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School Organization. 


Milwaukee is wrestling with the question of school 
organization. Certain people whose interests flour- 
ished under the old order of things are desirous of 
re-establishing the wretched plan of ward repre- 
sentation. The guns have been well loaded with 
the well-known specious arguments of keeping the 
schools close to the ‘‘peepul,” etc., and the booming 
is making the welkin ring. The ward never was and 
never will be a sound educational unit. If ward were 
synonymous with school community we might tell 
a different story, but even then it would be better 
to use the more significant name. 

The division by wards is a purely arbitrary one, 
and it is not infrequently determined and governed 
by unworthy political considerations. Good ma- 
terial for the school board can only be obtained 
where a distinctly educational sentiment predomi- 
nates. This is not the case in a ward election, as 
we all know. 

The ideal plan is, of course, to have special school 
elections, preferably early in spring, so as not to 
disturb more than is unavoidable in the nature of 
things, the quiet progress of the work of the school 
year. Each school community will then choose 
its own local board of trustees. One of these trus- 
tees will be delegated, at the organization meeting 
of the local board, to represent his school community 
on the general board of education. There will be 
held also each year, at the samne time with the 
divisional elections of local school trustees, a gen- 
eral election of school commissioners to represent 
the city at large—a sort of school senate sharing 
with the house of representatives of the various 
school communities the responsibilities for the edu- 
cational welfare of the municipality. The board of 
education will have as many members as there are 
schools.* In towns where this is inconvenient ‘it 
may be well to have two representatives from each 
community. The board of school commissioners— 
the senate—should be limited to five members, or 
seven at most, to reduce temptations to speech- 


making and otherwise to supply conditions favor-. 


able for the dispatch of business. 


The board of education will afford all the plat-- 


form that is needed for voicing the wants and 
wishes of the various school communities in the city. 
Here the freest expression of opinion should be 
encouraged, providing it confines itself purely to 
school affairs. The board of commissioners, on the 
other hand, is there to do business, to act upon the 
recommendations of the board of education, to 
guard well the interests of the city while promoting 
7 growing efficiency of all the schools to the fullest 
extent. 

This is a sketch of the ideal which most closely 
coincides with the American idea of democracy. 





*In a more or less closely allied aggregation of towns such 
as is represented by New York City, for instance, the bor- 
ough would represent the city unit, in the sense as here used. 
The borough boards might then choose delegates to a gen- 
eral city board. The principle of the plan is easily adjusted 
to any locality, and a State organization, too, for that matter. 


Some day it will be realized. The school com- 
munities are gradually forming themselves. Mean- 
while there must be organization for present needs. 
And the organization must be such as to insure the 
fullest development of the educational efficiency 
of the schools. The business body—the senate— 
is therefore the chief consideration. Wherever a 
re-organization of the educational system is being 
planned, at present, election at large of a small 
board, preferably at a special school election, is 
the thing to work for. This is what Milwaukee 
ought to have. It is the Boston plan, which is 
probably the best in existence now. Milwaukee has 
about half the population of Boston. The Boston 
school committee consists of five members elected 
at large, all details of administration are placed in 
charge of paid officials invested with large executive 
responsibilities, and held strictly accountable to 
the board. The results so far have been most 
gratifying, and they are only the beginning of 
better things to come. 

The recent report of Supt. Stratton D. Brooks, of 
the city of Boston, is a most valuable document, 
giving as it does concisely the chief points of merit 
possessed by the newplanof organization. Dr. Brooks 
is a keen analyst, who strikes directly at the essen- 
tials. He points out especially that the keynote 
of the present organization is the fixing of respon- 
sibility for results. ‘‘Executive responsibility,” he 
writes, ‘‘must necessarily be accompanied by 
freedom of decision and action.” This the new 
board is fully recognizing. Upon the superintend- 
ent and his assistants, and upon principals and other 
executive and other supervisory officials, is placed 
“the responsibility of producing results,” and 
there is granted to them for that purpose ‘‘the 
authority to establish and enforce such regulations, 
not contrary to the directions of their official 
superiors or of the board, as the welfare of the 
schools demands.” 

Here is one word by Dr. Brooks which deserves 
to be emblazoned over the chair of every school 
board president: ‘‘Any real progress in improving 
a-school system must center more upon the school 
than upon the system.” 


PI 


The school system of the Argentine Republic has 
been closely modeled after the American common 
schools. Horace Mann is really the spiritual father 
of it. Sarmiento, who organized it, was a close 
friend of the great New England school reformer, 
and published a biography of him in Spanish. 
Many teachers from this country have labored in 
the schools of our sister republic, and the spirit of 
the founders has been kept alive. Dr. Zubiaur, the 
distinguished member of the National Board of 
Education, who spent two years studying the 
schools of our country, is known to many readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. In order still further to 
develop the Argentine schools along the best lines 
worked out in our own country, Mr. Ernesto Nelson 
has been appointed to organize an educational 
museum which will me concrete object lessons 
to the Argentine teachers. He has been in this 
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country about six years, studying conditions and 
collecting material, and will return to Buenos Ayres 
in a few months. He is very desirous of obtaining 
as complete as possible an exhibit illustrating 
especially the industrial phases of American schools, 
and also the social endeavors that are carried on 
under public auspices. The material will form the 
basis of a permanent exhibit, and our schools should 
take pride in helping Mr. Nelson in his efforts. He 
has traveled extensively to become acquainted at 
first han with our social institutions. Many of his 
observations have been published in the leading 
newspapers and magazines of the Argentine Re- 
public. He has also prepared a number of text- 
books in the Spanish language, which are published 
by D. Appleton & Co. Among them are an excel- 
lent science primer, a unique text-book in arith- 
metic which is now being translated into English, 
and an interesting text on civil government. He 
was the educational commissioner from his country 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. 
Those who desire to contribute either photographs, 
products of children’s work, or other significant 
material may send it to Mr. Ernesto Nelson, in 
care of Manhattan Storage & Warehouse, Forty- 
second Street and Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





Israel Edwin Goldwasser, who has just become 
principal of Public School No. 34, Manhattan, was 
graduated from the same school just fifteen years 
before. Mr. Goldwasser, who is but twenty-seven 
years old, has a remarkable record, having stood 
first in his examination for a teachers’ license, first 
in the examination for high school and evening high 
school teacher, and finally, first in the examination 
for principal. He is an enthusiastic teacher. His 


conception of the scope of school activity is broadly. 


social. The pupils’ clubs organized and conducted 
by him have helped many. 





Philadelphia has paid an unusual honor to one 
of its teachers. Miss Agnes Kelly has rendered 
unusual service in acting as interpreter for children 
of foreign birth who wished to enter the public 
schools. The Board of Education, to show its 
appreciation, has waived the salary rule and in- 
creased her pay from $820 to $925. 





The Board of Education of San Francisco has 
decided to modify the resolution admitting Japan- 
ese under sixteen years of age to the public schools. 
Any Japanese who is deficient in the English lan- 
guage will be forced to attend the Oriental schools. 





The next two months will be the time when high 
school principals and teachers will be considering 
the question of what to do for commencement 
and what to have for essay and oration subjects. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wishes to be of assistance in 
this matter. There will be published from time 
to time during the spring, suggestions as to possible 
commencements and notes concerning what has 
been done in various places in the past. Principals 
and teachers can help each other in this matter very 
much by sending in notes of what was done last 
year or in previous years in their own schools. 
This suggestion is intended for you. Will you please 
write the Editor what you did for closing exercises 
in your school last year? 





County Superintendent Hopper of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., is determined to raise the standard of effi- 
ciency among the teachers of his county. He be- 
lieves that the teachers receiving the highest pay 
should give the best evidences of professional 
attainment and interest. 
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While not at all directly identified with school 
work, Mr. Paul Kreuzpointner has for many years 
given freely of his time and thought to the cause of 
education. The readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
have had several interesting articles and letters 
from his pen. He is thoroly in sympathy with the 
new education movement, and has interested many 
men engaged in industrial lines in the advancement 
of that movement. He has now undertaken the 
conduct of a class of about sixty apprentices in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona, Pa. It 
is men such as he who help sustain superintendents 
and teachers in everything promising greater effi- 
ciency of the school service. Wish there were 
more of them. 





Indiana’s new law for uniform courses in the high 
schools has been construed by the State Board of 
Education to mean that local school boards may 
offer as elective courses studies not prescribed by 
law, but additional courses may not be made com- 
pulsory and must be subject to the Board’s revision. 
Music, as named in the outline course, it has been 
decided is not to be merely a portion of the open- 
en but must be considered as a regular 
study. 





An attempt to have successful experience in 
teaching made equivalent to professional training 
in rendering applicants eligible for examination 
has been stopped by the New York Board of Edu- 
cation. The suggestion came from the local school 
board of Richmond, where a great difficulty in 
securing teachers has been experienced. The ques- 
tion was referred to the by-law committee and 
finally tabled by the Board. 





~~’ A representative of the Prussian Minister of Edu- 


cation, addressing the Appropriations Committee 
of the Diet, announced that the Ministry intended 
to see if an arrangement could be made with the 
school authorities in the United States for an 
exchange of language teachers. Some Germans, 
according to his plan, would be assigned to teach 
German in American schools, and Americans de- 
tailed by the school boards would teach English 
in German schools. Such an exchange has been 
found to work admirably with France, altho the 
oe has not been so successful in the case of Great 
ritain. 





Art and Literature Astray. 


The trustees of the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burg are wondering what has become of two bronze 
statues, each twenty-five feet high, representing 
Art and Literature. They are intended to orna- 
ment the roof of the Institute in company with 
Music and Science. The two missing goddesses 
were placed in a couple of freight cars on the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad in New York, and started for Pitts- 
burg. It is to be hoped that they will turn up in 
time for the dedication of the Institute. 





The Size of New York. 

New York is a big city. It has more inhabitants 
than Switzerland by one-fifth, and more than Den- 
mark, or Servia, or Greece. 

The population of New York City is more than 
equal to that of nine sovereign States of the Union 
combined—Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, Montana, 
and Nevada. To this total Arizona and Alaska 


would have to be added in order to furnish as many 
Americans as are to be found within the 
of the five boroughs. 


precincts 
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The Rhodes Scholarship Trust. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to,U. S. Com- 
missioner Brown for the following full list of the 
eligible candidates for the RKhoaes Scholarships. 
‘hey all passed the Responsions Kixamination of 
the University of Oxford in the recent examination 
held thruout the United States. Out of 215 can- 
didates, 188 passed this qualifying test; the re- 
mainder failed to satisty the examiners. Candidates 
who passed the examinations in previous years are 
eligibie tor election in competition with those 
whose names are now given, provided they tulfil 
the other conditions of eligibility—as stated in the 
regulations of the ‘rust. ‘lhe election is to be 
completed in each State and the name of the suc- 
cessiul competitor notified to the 'lrust betore the 
15th of April. lected scholars enter into residence 
at Oxtorda in October, 1907. 


Alabama—J. J. Rogers, A. White. 

Arizona—None. 

Arkansas—M. L. Caldwell, J. J. James, C. A. Keith. 

California—H. A. Clarke, C. 8. Forncrook, B. H. Jones, 
H. B. Thomas. 

Colorado—t'red D. Anderson, A. S. Chenoweth, D. S. 
Tucker. 

Connecticut—H. F. Bishop. 

Delaware—H. G. Cochran, C. A. Southerland. 

Florida—B. Blackman, W. T. Stockton. 

Georgia—Dudley B. Anderson, N. A. Goodyear, R. P. 
Walker. 

Idaho—B. D. Mudgett, McK. F. Morrow. 

lllinois—Lee R. Biohm, C. W. David, H. J. Gee, J. J. 
Lynch, D. E. Murphy, B. Tomlinson. ; 

Indiana—I. Osborne. 

lowa—R. W. Clack, J. W. Woodrow. 

Kansas—Wairen A. Ault, C. S. Braden, F. B. Bristow, 
L. K. Urner. 

Kentucky—G. W. Campbell, W. S. Hamilton, W. Stuart. 

Louisiana—J. H. Jackson, C. F. Zeek. 

Maine—L. Bonney, H. M. Ellis, W. C. Jordan, B. F. Keith. 

Maryland—W. N. Doub, W. D. Wallis. 

Massachusetts—C. Benton, C. H. Haring, F. Livesey, 
A. LeR. Locke, R. W. Rosenberg, C. A. Wilson, B. M. 
Woodbridge. 

Michigan—L. C. Hull. 

Minnesota—T. A. Buenger, L. A. Frye. 

Mississippi—R. C. Beckett, T. T. McCarley, A. Williams, 
A. Wood. 

Missouri—W. Cross, W. E. Dandy, M. B. Giffen, L. D. 
Jennings. 

Montana—J. R. Thomas. 

Nebraska—S. M. Rinaker, J. E. Smith, H. A. Whitehorn. 

Nevada—A. L. St. Clair. 

New Hampshire—D. W. Heistand, J. R. McLane. 

New Jersey—S. A. Devan, W. Elsing, R. H. Hansl, D. G. 
Herring, J. A. Muller, P. K. Rogers, P. L. Urban, E. W. 
Walker. 

New Mexico—None. 

New York—B. Campbell, C. J. Costello, C. D. Heaton, 
F. P. Lyons, L. K. Richardson, R. M. Scoon. 

North Carolina—B. R. Lacy. 

North Dakota—G. R. Vowles. 

Ohio—R. Burroughs, D. P. Handyside, A. J. W. Horst, 
L. E. Myers, S. T. Wing. 

Oklahoma—J. T. Brooke, E. W. Burgess, E. K. Kline, 
W. C. Mongold. 

Oregon—U. B. Hamble, L. M. Johnson, W. W. Johnson, 
C. K. Lyans, E. J. Winans. 

Pennsylvania—M. A. Dickie, W. L. Hemphill, E. T. Horn, 
A. P. Kelso, C. J. Ruch, G. Wagner. 

Rhode Island—2Z. Chaffee, R. N. Dennett, G. Hurley. 

South Carolina—C. S. Brice, J. H. Taylor. 

South Dakota—M. A. Brown, V. K. Brown, G. W. Norvell. 

Tennessee—S. W. Ayres, H. M. Gass, J. Hinton, Silas 
McBee. 

Texas—H. L. McNeil, D. A. Skinner. 

Utah—R. W. Hartley. 

Vermont—J. M. D. Olmstead, C. C. Wilson. 

Virginia—G. W. Cahoon, A. P. Gray, N. D. Smithson. 

Washington—S. H. Blalock, F. J. McArdle. 

West Virginia—R. P. Strickler. 

Wisconsin—E. A. Hooton, P. A. Knowlton, T. J. Mc- 
Lernan, F. L. Schneider, D. H. Stevens, A. B. West. 

Wyoming—None. 


Dr. George R. Parkin, of McGill University 
(Montreal), who is the Agent of the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship Trust, writes: 


_i hear from Oxford that the average work done this 
time has been higher than ever before and the proportion 
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of the candidates who have passed the examination is greater. 
._. . From communications I have had with many 
of the States I am satisfied that an appreciation of the 
advantages to be gained from the scholarships is steadily 
growing. I was informed from several States that the 
candidates undergoing examination were among the best 
that the State could produce. 





National Educational Association. 


The meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, in Chicago February 26, 27, and 28, 1907, was 
by far the largest meeting of that department 
ever held. The largest previous meeting was at 
Louisville, Ky., where 900 were enrolled. 

At the recent meeting there were enrolled as 
members: 

Former New Total Asso- Total 

Active Active Active ciate Members 
North Atlantic States 124 13 137 44 181 
South Atlantic States 31 2 33 12 45 
South Central States 43 23 66 35 101 
North Central States 534 74 608 254 862 


Western States 26 ‘é 33 8 41 
Miscellaneous bi 1 1 diss 1 
Totals 758 120 878 353 1,231 


At a meeting of the Trans-Continental Passenger 
Association in February, the decision of the question 
of rates and ticket conditions was laid over until 
March 15. It is now announced that the same 
rates and ticket conditions, including the usual 
arrangement for collecting the $2 membership 
fee, have been granted and concurred in by the 
lines of both the Trans-Continental Association 
and the Western Passenger Association by a unani- 
mous vote. This includes all lines west and north 
of New Orleans, St. Louis, Peoria, and Chicago. 
Application will speedily be made to all passenger 
associations east of the above points for concurrent 
action, which it is expected will be granted at an 
early date. 

The rates granted are based upon one first class 
limited fare for the round trip, plus the $2 mem- 
bership fee, as follows: Round trip rate (including 
membership fee) from Chicago, $64.50; St. Louis, 
$61.90; New Orleans, $59.50; Memphis, $61.15; 
St. Paul, $61.90; Missouri River points, $52. 

These rates allow returning by diverse routes 
without extra charge, except, if the trip is made 
one way thru Portland, Ore., an arbitrary of $12.50 
is added. The ticket conditions allow stop-overs 
on both the going and returning trip at all points 
west of Duluth, St. Paul, Missouri River points, 
first Texas. point, and in California. Tickets will 
be on sale from June 22 to July 5, inclusive, and 
will be good for return to starting point until 
September 15. 

Extensive arrangements are being made for spe- 
cial rates for a great variety of side trips and ex- 
cursions to points of interest in California and at 
the principal stop-over points en route, both going 
and returning. 

A report from the committee on hotels and 
accommodations assures that rates for entertain- 
ment at Los Angeles will be about as follows: At 
the large, first class hotels, American plan, from 
$3 to $5 per day. At smaller hotels and apartment 
houses, European plan, $1 per day per person, 
without bath; $1.50 per day with bath. Accom- 
modations for 15,000 people in private families 
and many small family hotels will be about fifty 
cents per day for each person, two in a room. If 
meals are desired, breakfast or six o’clock dinner, 
or both, can be had for fifty cents per meal. Rates 
for board by the week will be at corresponding 
prices. The average prices for meals at the large 
number of excellent and high class restaurants, 
nearly all on a la carte plan, will range from fifteen 
cents to fifty cents per meal. 

_ IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 
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The Vital Point. 


The Public Education Association of New York 
held a conference on March 8, 1907, to consider a 
plan for interpreting home and school to each other. 
A report was given by a committee of settlement 
workers, the majority of whom were members of 
the school visiting committee of the Public Edu- 
cation Association, who had been offering their 
services to a large number of public schools since 
October, as home interpreters. The fact was 
clearly brought out that a home visitor connected 
with a school can render a peculiar service not 
possible to the attendance officer or even to the 
school nurse. She can discover the individuality 
in the child which escapes the notice of the over- 
burdened class teacher, and explain the troublesome 
child by learning to know him as a human being 
in his own home. Much educational waste would 
be avoided if such a connection between home and 
school could be established—a connection that 
would make a more perfect adaptation of school 
> a to the social and spiritual needs of each 
child. 

It is significant to notice in this connection the 
recent adoption by the Council of the Public Educa- 
tion Association of a large high school committee 
which has as its avowed object, to further the 
establishment of a practical connection between 
the high school and the later life of the child, and 
is emphasizing the need in the high schools of 
social secretaries. One notices also, in a recent 
number of Charities and The Commons, a suggestive 
paragraph entitled “Sociological Problems in the 
Public Schools.” Finally, in Dr. Maxwell’s Eighth 
Annual Report to the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, we find the following recom- 
mendation with reference to the high school pupil. 
“At least he should be made to. feel that there is 
some one who is thinking of him, not as a cog ina 
great complex machine, but as a human being 
who is capable of friendship and gratitude.’’ Are 
not these all indication that we are realizing as 
never before, the fact that schools, if they would 
not miss their largest opportunity, must become 
vital centers of social betterment? 





Kindergartening. 


By BEATRICE SANDS, Director of St. Faith’s School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


[Abstract of an address before The Kraus Alumni Kin- 
dergarten Association, New York, March 9, 1907.] 


The training of a kindergartner is not so much 
the technical work with gifts and occupations as 
it is the spirit underlying and over-reaching every- 
thing. The making of a kindergartner is, as is 
all education, a development from within: the 
quickening of her five senses; the being able to 
appreciate the sweet and the bitter; to discern the 
delicate fragrances of life; to have the gift of that 
rare touch that shall carry with it a magnetic 
message which words could not say; to be able to 
see with a perception clear and true; to hear with 
a comprehension that shall make a ready sym- 
pathy. 

A kindergartner develops a sixth sense—that keen 
perception which makes it possible to see and 
comprehend life from a child’s point of view. 

The trust given to this generation is the children 
that shall make the next generation. Of these in 


Greater New York there are in institutions 18,340— 
a city of children, bereft of all the ties which go to 
bind childhood to the true, the strong, the higher 
things of life, robbed of all individual thought and 
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care and of the self-activity which is a child’s 
birthright, given over to the care of untaught, 
untrained women, who, because of incompetency 
are forced to work for wages ranging from five to 
fifteen dollars per month—women who could not 
find employment in private homes or work-shops lest, 
in their ignorance, they should spoil good material. 
Yet they are entrusted with this good material 
belonging to the nation, whose injuries cannot be 
repaired and in whose ruin the nation and the 
individual are robbed. In the institutions of 
Greater New York, 1,065 employes and caretakers 
work for the average wages of $11.05 per month— 
less than the poorest servant demands. 

The institution child has a small and poor in- 
heritance to begin life with. The environment 
should be of the strongest, the wisest, and the 
best, that the free-will of the child may be trained 
and grow strong in the true liberty that is found 


only in the fulfilment of law. [7 


This trust is given to women who, having failed” 
in various menial positions, are forced to take 
what the institution offers. Their fitness for the 
work being determined by questions about their 
physical strength, not their knowledge or love of 
children. The result is that the mortality among the 
institution children averages about thirty-three 
per cent., or one child out of every three dies, and 
the children that survive, in learning to walk and 
talk, are from six to eight months behind children 
in their own homes. Yet all sanitary conditions 
are perfect in the institution and enough cannot 
be said of the devoted care and skill of the physicians 
who give hours of their busy days to this work. 

The institution should either be abolished or the 
system corrected. If every Christian congregation 
in the State would make itself responsible for three 
children there would be none left for the institution. 

If the system is to be righted how shall it be done? 
Sympathy and mother love cannot be bought at 
any price. We might at least require that the 
institution employes be fitted for the work, as we 
do require that a cook or a seamstress, a teacher 
or a doctor shall have had the training to fit them 
for the duties they undertake. 

Might not the kindergarten find some method for ~ 
training women for such positions, giving them, in 
part, the kindergartener’s sixth sense, a rudimentary 
knowledge of the care and management of the 
child, physically, mentally, morally? 

Is not the mistake real that the generation has 
misinterpreted the old motto: ‘‘Come, let us for 
the children live,” so that while they are willing to 
make sacrifices, limitless effort, expend largely 
time and strength and money, the work must yet 
be said in a large measure to have failed? 

Where do the institution children go? How 
rarely we meet them on life’s high road, because they 
have gone to fill the asylums, the prison houses. 
In Massachusetts, in 1898, ninety-four per cent. of 
the criminals had been institution bred children. 

The only true fulfilment of the trust of our 
generation is to find the correct interpretation of 
the old motto, and we who claim this place as our 
Alma Mater, who have had here developed in us 
the spirit that should make us count our life’s first 
effort to help all that is good and true and beautiful 
to grow in each and every child from the blade to the 
ear and last to the fulness of the ear,—the spirit 
that ought to make us, with the true woman’s 
instinct of motherhood; protect the helpless and 
mother the motherless. In a moment the gulf is 
bridged over when we read the motto aright and 
understand its true interpretation—‘‘Come, let 
us with the children live.” 
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The World We Live In. 


A weekly department of significant general news notes, conducted by C. S. Griffin, editor of Our Times a model weekly 
newspaper which is used by many schools for the study of weekly events. 


The first all-steel sleeping car ever put on the 
tracks, arrived in Philadelphia on March 18. It is 
the same size as an ordinary sleeper, but weighs 
ten tons more. It is made entirely of steel, alumi- 
num, and brass. It is to be sent to the Jamestown 
Exposition. 





Lord Curzon of Kedleston, ex-Viceroy of India, 
was elected Chancellor of Oxford University on 
March 14. He obtained 1,111 votes, to 430 cast 
for Lord Rosebery. 





The Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, has given $100,000 for the relief of 
the famine sufferers. He has also sold 65,000 acres 
of his estates in Orel province, for distribution 
to the peasants. He received an average price of 
fourteen dollars per acre. 





Concrete telegraph poles with an iron rod thru the 
center to keep them from breaking are the newest 
thing in telegraphic building. Poles made of this 
material were recently inspected by officers of the 
Pennsylvania Lines and of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Manufacturing these poles will 
form a new industry for the Pittsburg district. 

A dispatch received in New York from Bucharest 
on March 18, stated that as a result of massacres 
in different places in Roumania, thousands of Jew- 
ish women who had been driven from their homes 
were gathering in a body. They are preparing to 
march to the palace of Queen Carmen Sylva, to 
plead for her aid in behalf of their race. King 
Charles of Roumania, is unfavorably disposed 
toward the Jewish race. The Jews feel that there 
is little hope in petitioning him. The Queen, both 
in her writings and in her speeches, has often ex- 
pressed sympathy for the persecuted Jews. They 
hope much from her intercession. 





M. Pierre Eugene Marcelin Berthelot, the dis- 
tinguished French scientist and well-known senator, 
died suddenly at his home in Paris on March 18. 
His death was due to the shock of his wife’s death 
which had occurred a few minutes earlier. M. 
Berthelot was born in Paris on October 25, 1827. 
He was appointed professor of organic chemistry 
at the College of France in 1865. In 1873 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, of 
which he later became permanent secretary. He 
occupied several important governmental positions. 
Among them Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts, Foreign Minister, Member of the Superior 
Commission of the International Exposition of 
1900. He was elected to the French Academy in 
1900. M. Berthelot was the author of many 
works on chemistry and other subjects. The 
Chamber of Deputies voted $4,000 for the expense 
of a national funeral for M. Berthelot and his wife. 
It then adjourned out of respect for his memory. 





President Fallieres Welcomes Mr. White. 


President Falliéres, of France, received Henry 
White, the new Ambassador from the United States, 
on March 23. The ceremony was conducted with 
great pomp. 

A squadron of Cuirassiers and a troop of cavalry 
escorted the lumbering state coaches, emblazoned 
with the arms of France, in which Mr. White and 
the embassy staff were driven to the palace. 


Upon arrival the new Ambassador was received 
with full military honors. A battalion of infantry 
lined the courtyard, the tricolor was dipped in salute, 
and a band played the American National Anthem. 
President Falliéres, with Foreign Minister Pichon 
at his side, and attended by the officers of his civil 
and military households, greeted Mr. White and the 
members of his staff in the Salon des Ambassa- 
deurs. M. Pichon introduced Mr. White, who was 
greeted most cordially. 

The French Government feels very grateful to 
Mr. White for his services in the International 
Moroccan Conference at Algeciras last year. 


Cambridge Wins Against Oxford. 

In the sixty-fourth annual boat race between 
crews representing the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, England, Oxford was beaten by four 
and a half lengths on March 16. 

The course was from Putney to Mortlake, a dis- 
tance of four and a quarter miles. The time in 
which Cambridge won was twenty minutes, twenty- 
six seconds. There was a gusty wind and rough 
water. 

The Oxonians won the toss and chose the Surrey 
side of the river. Experts calculated that this 
position was worth two lengths. 

Even with this advantage, the Oxford crew 
stood no chance against the Cambridge crew. The 
latter was probably the finest British crew that ever 
pulled an eight. 








ERNESTO NELSON 


Special Educational Commissioner of the Argentine Republic, 
now in the United States gathering significant school 
material for a permanent educational museum in his 
country. [See noteon page 339] 


To Raise the Assuan Dam. 

On March 21 the Council of Ministers in Cairo; 
Egypt, adopted a proposition to increase the height 
of the Assuan Dam so as to raise the water in the 
reservoir some twenty feet. It is calculated that 
this will give enough more water to irrigate 1,000,000 
acres of Northern Egypt. 

This land is expected to yield an increased cotton 
crop to the value of at least $17,500,000 yearly. 
The work will take six years to complete. It will 
cost $7,500,000. 
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Bank of France Raises Its Rate. 


On March 21 the Bank of France raised its official 
rate from three to three and a half per cent. It 
is believed in England that the rate in Berlin will 
soon be advanced. In that case the Bank of Eng- 
land will be forced to raise its rate. In other words, 
money may be dearer all over Europe and all over 
the world. 

It is believed that the Bank of France may have 
raised its rate because of a feeling that too much 
French money was being used to finance German 
business, and that it was hard to get back funds 
from Germany after they were once placed there. 

The three per cent. rate has ruled in France for 
more than seven years. 





The Revolt in Roumania. 


The revolt among the discontented peasants of 
Roumania continues to spread. The Government 
forces in the field have not been able to put it 
down. Four additional regiments have been or- 
dered to Jassy, where 12,000 troops have already 
been concentrated. 

In many places the army reserve men have sided 
with the peasants and helped them to plunder. 
The peasants have been laying waste the coun- 
try, _ setting fire to everything within their 
reach. 





Mr. Bryce Visits New York. 


Mr. Bryce, the British Ambassador, came to 
New York from Washington on March 22. After 
a short stay in New York he proceeded to Ottawa, 
to obtain the final views of Canada on the various 
questions under consideration between the Domin- 
ion Government and the United States. He had 
previously consulted with President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Root, and had learned the position the 
United States takes on the matters. 

Tariff reciprocity, the preservation of Niagara 
Falls, the right of American and Canadian water- 
ways to take water from the lakes for domestic 
and sanitary purposes, the preservation of the seal 
herd in the Bering Sea, the regulation of fisheries 
in the Great Lakes and off the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic Coasts are perhaps the most important ques- 
tions. 

While in Canada, Ambassador Bryce has been 
the guest of Earl Grey, Governor-General of the 
Dominion. He will return to Washington about 
April 6. Mrs. Bryce accompanies the Ambassador. 

Ambassador Bryce was the guest of honor at the 
Union League Club in New York on March 25. 
Governor Hughes and his staff were present to 
greet him as representatives of the State of New 
York. Senator Depew represented the State in 
the Federal Congress. There were many there 
prominent in the service of the army and navy. 

The club was decorated with the colors of America 
and England entwined. Mr. Bryce, in his address, 
spoke of the union between the two countries. 
He was warmly applauded. 

The Ambassador was the guest of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce at a noon reception on 
March 26. Ex-Mayor Seth Low greeted the Am- 
bassador on behalf of the Chamber. Mr. Bryce 
made an address which was received with great 
enthusiasm. In it he expressed the belief that 
this country’s prosperity would not only continue 
but would increase. 





War in Central America. 


President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, telegraphed to 
the Nicaraguan Minister in Washington on March 
25, announcing the capture and occupation of 
Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, 
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The capture of the city; together with the recent 
defeat of the forces of Honduras and Salvador will, 
it is believed, put an end,to the war. 

The real cause of the war between Nicaragua 
and Honduras may probably be found in the ambi- 
tion of President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, to see as 
President of Honduras a man who would consider 
favorably the claims of Nicaragua concerning the 
boundary between the two countries. President 
Zelaya is also said to be anxious to bring about a 
federation of the States of Central America. This 
Honduras has opposed. 

Mexico and the United States are trying to dis- 
cover some plan which will bring about peace 
between the two countries. It is not the desire 
of these powerful neighbors,to force a peace. They 
hope to devise some plan of arbitration which will 
not be humiliating to either side. 





Money Given for a War School. 


By the will of Capt. James H. Hooker, of Irondu- 
quoit, near Rochester, N. Y., the United States 
Government will receive $200,000 with which to 
found a military academy. " 

President Roosevelt is,named’as executor. Cap- 
tain Hooker was a soldier, and the son of a soldier. 





Monument to Immanuel Kant. 


The body of the great German Philosopher 
Immanuel Kant, is soon to be moved from a small 
chapel adjoining the Cathedral of Konigsberg, into 
the Cathedral itself. The body will be placed in 
a tomb next those of the Prussian kings. 

A splendid monument to Kant is to be erected. 
He was a native of Konigsberg, and died there in 
1804. 





The Navy to Build the Swiftest Collier. 


The United States Navy proposes to build a big 
naval collier in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. She is 
to be named the Vestal, and to be the largest and 
swiftest ship of her class in the world. Her sister 
ship, the Prometheus, is to be built in the San 
Francisco Navy Yard. The Vestal is to cost $1,- 
500,000. She is expected to be ready for launching 
in fourteen months and to be completed within 
two years. She is to be 450 feet long. Unlike the 
slow ships which are now used as colliers, the Vestal 
will be able to keep up with a fleet of cruisers or 
battleships in time of war. She will have a capacity 
for carrying 6,500 tons of coal, apart from her own 
fuel supply. She will also be equipped with the 
most approved devices for coaling ships at sea. She 
will have a crew of 150 officers and men. 





Laborers from South Europe for the Canal. 

Leroy Park, an agent of the United States War 
Department, has been in Europe for some months 
trying to hire laborers for the Isthmian Canal. He 
has succeeded, since October, in shipping 4,500 
men, nearly all Spaniards and Italians. They are 
now going forward at the rate of about 500 a month. 
Each man is given his transportation, which is to 
be repaid out of his earnings. He is given a guar- 
antee of pay at the rate of twenty cents an hour, 
with lodgings and medical attendance. When on 
the Isthmus, everything is found for him except 
meals, for which he has to pay twenty cents a meal. 
Both the Italian and Spanish Governments are 
opposed to allowing their subjects to go to the 
Isthmus. It will probably be more difficult in the 
future to get labor from Southern Europe. Mr. 


Park may make an effort to obtain men from 
Russia, 
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Conducted by WILLIAM MCANDREW, New York. 





Manliness in Teaching. 


What Wolfsohn means when he says manliness 
is suggestive and algebra is not, is intelligible 
enough. The trouble lies in forgetting that man- 
liness not only is suggestive, but that it requires 
suggestion or it depreciates. 

The whole atmosphere of the Anabasis is charged 
with manliness. From the reveille to the close of 
the day the sights, sounds, works, and conversation 
of Xenophon’s companions were virile. Action, 
courage, fight, endurance, out door life, big things 
were the daily food for their thoughts. 

What a man thinketh, so is he. But the most 
of what a man thinketh is what is presented to him. 
Day after another brings to him the consideration 
of commas, wrong figures, false syntax, whispering, 
improper notes, complaints, attendance records, 
rules, by-laws, and the gossip of the system. Only 
by the strongest exercise of the will can he preserve 
an ordinary modicum of manliness. 

And if virility be not in him abundantly, radiating 
suggestion towards all that come within his circle, 
then he, as a teacher of boys, is in no degree superior 
to a woman. 

Our constant peril is the starvation of the manly 
appetite. It is not mere fancy to urge that the 
schoolmaster take thought to his mental stature, 
that he seek the atmosphere of masculinity; the 
society of sailors, farmers, cow-boys, miners, engine 
drivers, smiths: those who deal with large forces, 
with resistant materials. 

The management of a school or a system, large 
tho it may be, is not essentially a training in 
manliness; for the frank and open, clear-eyed 
standing up to consequences is not the typical 
quality of school management. The principal often 
dodges the upright duty of correcting the specific 
fault in the specific teacher; he lectures forty for 
the fault of one. He goes to his superior with the 
tale of trouble he is having with the offending one. 
It is rarely that the person most concerned is 
present at these rehearsals of defects. The process 
is more like the method of the prisoner than like 
the courage of a man. The prevalence of undercut 
is what drives men out of teaching fully as much 
as low pay sends them elsewhere. There are men 
of some inherited wealth who take up ill-paid work 
because they like it or deem it useful to the world, 
but no men of means will render service in a school 
system, for they fear the insidious burrowing that 
belongs to it. 

So common has this idea become in American 
school systems that men are leaving them in droves. 
Not only is the per cent. of men decreasing every 
year but, in spite of the annual increase of the 
number of persons engaged in teaching, the actual 
number of males grows constantly less. 

No one has indicated that the teaching of algebra 
is deteriorating. It is not a suggestive subject. 
You do not learn it by imitation. But who can say 
that the imitation of manhood, by which process 
manhood largely is developed, is becoming more 
and more successful in the educational system of 
the nation? Tyrtaeus was a schoolmaster. His 
name has weathered the forgetfulness of two 
thousand years, a synonym of manliness. I do not 
hear people nowadays exclaim, “As manly as a 
school teacher.’”’ Something wrong here. 

If work must be done in places where the air is 
bad, we put our best-lunged workmen to it, and 
there never lack volunteers to undertake it. If 
school means,[as it does, daily danger,of deterioration 


of manliness and daily need of the radiation of 
manliness to boys, then, in God’s name, let us not 
let these places be filled with those whose manliness 
is not abundant to begin with or whose determi- 
nation to preserve it is not steadfast. 





Compensation of School Teachers. ' 
(St. Louis Republic.] 

The salary problem as applied to school teachers 
drew forth a statement at the St. Louis Board of 
Education’s last meeting that there had been a 
decrease of 13,000 male instructors thruout the 
country in the last year. In the same connection, 
Government statistics showed an increase of 46,000 
female teachers. The conclusion drawn from this 
showing was that male teachers with families found 
it impossible to meet the modern requirements of 
living on salaries ranging from $1,000 to $1,200 a 


year. 

Yet it has been the expressed desire of the most 
advanced cities to retain the services of graduates 
of leading colleges for instruction in the higher 
educational branches. This implies, of course, the 
attempt to use a fair proportion of both sexes as 
instructors in high and normal school studies. The 
problem seems to have its bottom in the duties of 
educational boards towards students. 

Apparently it has been found expedient to employ 
male instructors in branches which apply particu- 
larly to the fitting of male students for technical 
lines of work almost wholly given up to men. With 
this view of the matter such a withdrawal as 13,000 
males from the ranks of the teacher seems to fur- 
nish a sufficiently serious reason for a general 
revision of the salary basis. Nor does the problem 
affect simply male instructors with families. The 
grades of salaries for the instructors of the other 
sex decrease from $1,000. Few of them in the ranks 
of public instruction exceed that figure. 

The pith of the problem appears to rest in the 
opinion of a member of the St. Louis Board. If it 
is the duty of educational boards to furnish the best 
instructors available, then the question of adjusting 
the salaries to obtain such service becomes inci- 
jental to the real issue. The expression of the city 
Board that salaries are too low to command the 
desired educational results has assumed the impor- 
tance of proposed remedial measures by the Legisla- 
ture in so far as country teachers are involved. 
This view has been so generally agitated that 
probably the present generation will not lose time 
in providing even better educational advantages 
for the generation now being prepared to take 
their places in the battle for existence. 
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Letters. 


A Great Book. 


I read a few books that are great books, and I 
think there are many others who would like to read 
a few of the best books that fall under my notice 
from time to time. This is my excuse for calling 
attention to “‘The German Universities,” by Prof. 
Friedrick Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Berlin. It is a solid, stout volume 
of 450 pages, printed in bold, clear type, substan- 
tially bound and in every respect corresponds to 
the faithful workmanship of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, of New York. 


The text proper is divided into five subdivisions 
called Books. Book I. gives an excellent outline 
of the Historical Development of Universities, 
covering fifty pages. This is one of the best his- 
torical sketches of German Universities that I am 
acquainted with. Book II. devotes eighty-four 
panes to Modern Organization of the Universities, 
and Their Place in Public Life. The title of this 
chapter indicates the ong and scope of its aim and 
comprehensiveness, when one considers the ability, 
ve and literary skill of the distinguished 
author. 


Book III., which is on University Teachers and 
University Instruction, covers ninety-five pages. 
It is in this subdivision that the author sets forth 
in detail the powers conferred on the professors 
and the influence they exert as compared with 
University instruction in other countries. It is 
a very remarkable presentation of this phase of 
university life. 

In Book IV., Students and Academic Study covers 
the entire range of activity in which the students 
are engaged. This section, as well as the other 
sections in the volume, is divided into chapters, 
in each of which the student’s life, studies, regula- 
tions, examinations, the student’s relation to poli- 
tics and external conditions at the university, are 
clearly presented in 107 pages. 

The Fifth Book is a discussion of the particular 
Faculties of a great university, embracing theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy. One should not 
infer from what has been stated, that this scholarly 
production deals with German Universities ex- 
clusively. Whereas, while the German University 
is the type, English, French, and American Uni- 
versities are brought into contrast with those of 
Germany, and their agreements and differences 
are treated in a very satisfactory manner. The 
most striking difference is this: At the German 
Universities the professors are engaged in nearly all 
the scientific investigations in the Empire and their 
chief work consists in extending the boundaries of 
knowledge thruout the entire country, including 
all pursuits in which the people are engaged, and 
all is done on a scientific basis. 

In Great Britain, France, and the United States, 
the university professors are lesson hearers and 
lesson lecturers. Only occasionally does one do 
much for the advancement of science, or the gen- 
eral diffusion of scientific knowledge. In these 
three countries such work is carried forward by 
private enterprise In Germany, however, all com- 
missions appointed to investigate and to report on 
subjects as experts, are composed largely of uni- 
versity professors. Such information is regarded as 
the very best attainable, and such reports have 
great value. 

In conclusion, I hope I shall be pardoned for 
urging superintendents of city and town schools, 
as well as presidents and professors in the higher 
institutions of learning, who have not read this 


epoch-making book, to read it thru carefully, and 
whoever reads it, I am confident, will feel his men- 
tal grasp on educational problems immeasurably 
widened and deepened, and when he puts the book 
aside will feel himself several heads taller. Such 
was my experience, altho I perhaps had read very 
much of what had been printed in English hitherto 
on the Great Universities of the world. It is enough 
to say that the translation into English was made 
by that estimable gentleman and critical scholar, 
Dr. Frank Thilly, assisted by William W. Elwang. 
Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD. 





Separate Schools for Dullards and the Vicious. “ 


Mr. EDITOR: 


I was asked recently to give my opinion on the 
advisability of establishing in a large system of 
city schools certain special schools (or special classes 
in large school-houses) for truants, dullards, and 
morally deficient pupils. My reply seems to have 
given satisfaction and I was asked to publish it. 

The object of the unclassified, ungraded, or special 
school is to relieve the schools of the city of the 
dullards, or intellectually backward, who retard 
the progress, and of the vicious elements who 
disturb the peace and morals of the classes. This 
points toward the establishment of two kinds of 
special schools, one for the weaklings and one for 
the vicious. However, it has been found by ex- 
perience in two continents where such special 
schools have been maintained for over twenty-five 
years, that the misfits, both the intellectually and 
the morally weak or backward, are in many cases 
identical. The carrying out of the compulsory 
school attendance act brings into school pupils 
who are much too old for the majority of pupils 
to fit the classes in which they must be placed, and 
who have spent much time in close proximity to 
the gutters, where they developed such a degree of 
vice that they are unsafe companions for normally 
influenced children. My experience has taught 
me that one school may safely be used for both 
these elements, for in the majority of cases the 
vicious elements were only apparently so, having ac- 
quired bad habits owing to the lack of disciplinary 
influence at home and in school. Since I am 
asked, I do not hesitate to say, one school may do 
for both elements, provided facilities be offered 
to those assigned to it to return to their school. 
This may be done by virtue of a certificate from 
the special teacher which reopens the portals of 
the regular school to such children. I reply to 
the questions submitted to me seriatim as follows: 


(1) Number of pupils to be assigned to a special 
school or class? Not more than twenty. 


(2) Course of study and methods? These should 
be left entirely to the teacher. He must work out 
his own plan of salvation. Any kind of restriction, 
prescription, or uniformity in regard to courses of 
study, methods of instruction and discipline which 
would hedge in the teacher in his work of reclaiming 
children will spoil the good work. Place the most 
ideal teacher you have, the best disciplinarian,¥in 
such a school; give him the highest salary possible, 
and give him free elbow room, that is to say, the 
right to do what he thinks proper, both in occupation 
and conduct. Do not tie him down to a time 
table, to reports, to rules, nor to any course in 
teaching or discipline. Rigidly exclude official 
meddling of supervisors or principals, and make 
him feel that he is trusted to work out a problem 
the solution of which will redound to the glory.and 
honor of himself and the school system. 
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(3) Separation of sexes. My preference would be 
the separation of the pupils as to sex, but that is 
a question of detail which will depend upon several 
considerations, chiefly upon the number of pupils. 


(4) Separate buildings? Yes, the ungraded school 
to be an ideal institution should be in a separate 
building. 


(5) If an ungraded class be opened in a school- 
house having from eight to twelve or more graded 
c'asses, the pupils of that special class should not 
feel that they are considered criminals, hence the 
recesses should be the same as for other classes, but 
it would be wise for the teacher of the special class 
to be on hand on the playground. 


(6) Pupils of defective moral sense who have 
been temporarily separated from the flock and 
p'aced in a special school, may be returned to 
their regular classes with certificates of moral health 
from their teacher, precisely as hospital patients 
suffering from contagious or infectious diseases may 
return to their homes with clean bills of health 
from the hospital physicians. For such children, 
the special or ungraded school is a hospital; as a 
matter of self-evidence, they should stay there 
till cured. 


(7) What pupils should attend? Truants? Yes, 
till they are fit to enter a regular class and have 
acquired a liking for school. School attendance is 
largely a matter of habit, but for some boys a taste 
for school has to be acquired, as gourmands acquire 
taste for olives. When that taste or liking is suffi- 
ciently strong, the tendency for truancy disap- 
pears. Incorrigibles? Yes, unless over fourteen, 
when, if still incorrigible, they may be assigned to 
the reform school where hard work steps in and 
performs its subduing influence. Imbeciles? No, 
they have no place in school and should be assigned 
to State asylums for imbeciles and the insane; but 
if intellectual weaklings are meant, I should say 
yes. (I refer to Klemm’s “European Schools, pp. 
77 to 92; also to ‘Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung,”’ 
which gives information of German schools for 
dullards.) Depraved? It depends upon the grade 
of depravity. If it is so that the children are 
beyond, or rather below, educational influence, 
they might be excluded from all the schools and 
handed over to the corrective agencies of the State. 
Society applies quarantine against the bubonic 
pest, leprosy, and other terrors, likewise it should 
quarantine moral lepers. Still, in our age of 
hyper-sentimentalism the idea of a child being 
unreclaimable is repulsive. The maimed? If they 
are only physically crippled and not mental, their 
place is in the regular, not in the ungraded school. 


(8) Percentage? It has been found at various 
places that less than one-half a per cent. of the 
regular school attendance, in some not one-tenth of 
a per cent. belong to the ‘‘candidates”’ for special 
schools. More will be found in the schools of ‘‘ the 
bloody fifth ward”’ or in schools adjacent to tender- 
loin districts, than in others. I should let statistics 
alone, and take the intellectual and moral misfits 
wherever I found them, just as the Board of Health 
takes the smallpox patients regardless of location. 


(9) What are the preferred studies? That ques- 
tion is evidence of the querist’s intention of applying 
the Procrustean bed of prescribed courses of study, 
prescriked methods of instruction and set rules of 
discipline. That is a sad error. My answer to the 
question is found in reply to Question 2. 


(10) Manual training? Leave it to the teacher 
of the¥special{schoo] to decide. If I had to teach 
suchja school, I should, of course, introduce manual 
work ‘of many kinds. 
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(11) Request for a time table, daily or weekly 
program, and a copy of the course of study, again 
gives evidence that the querist intends to hedge 
his special school in too much. Away with official 
supervision and meddling! A hospital cannot in- 
dulge in uniformity. If anywhere in a city school 
system absolute freedom is to be granted to the 
teacher, it is in the special school for backward 
pupils. However, the special teacher, coming, as 
he is supposed to do, out of some graded school in 
town, will know the requirements of each grade and 
will attempt to fashion his work so as to enable his 
pupils to re-enter the classes from which they were 
temporarily excluded. Perhaps he succeeds in 
advancing his pupils so well that they may enter 
higher grades than the ones from which they had 
been excluded. At any rate, it is wise to leave 
him severely alone and allow him to do the best 
he can do in each individual case. I am acquainted 
with the teacher of a special school who now and 
then invites an Italian organ grinder into the school, 
and gives his pupils a concert or a dance. The 
boys go thru fire and water for him. The official 
hands of the superintendent and supervisors are 
kept off his school, and it flourishes. 


U. S. Bureau of Education. L. R. KLEMM. 





Oliver Goldsmith. 


Tudor Jenks has just added ‘“‘In the Days of 
Goldsmith” to his entertaining ‘‘Great Writers” 
Series. Goldsmith is one of the authors who has 
suffered at the hands of his biographers. In the 
attempt to make his life picturesque and interesting 
there has been the temptation to place too much 
emphasis upon little anecdotes relating to the 
author’s eccentricities and the more absurd events 
of his career. This is not due entirely to choice on 
the part of his chroniclers. Much of the material 
for his life has come from the pages of Boswell’s 
“Johnson,” or similar anecdotal sources. There 
is no doubt that the essence of these anecdotes is 
true, but in making up Goldsmith’s life they have 
been given far too great prominence. Right pro- 
portion would greatly reduce them in the perspec- 
tive of his career. 


Forster’s Life, while attempting to do justice, 
contains too large an element of explanations and 
excuses derived from the author’s imagination. 
Perhaps the fairest of the biographers are William 
Black and Washington Irving. Delightful to read, 
because of its beautiful style, the life by the Amer- 
ican author is also as conscientious as Irving’s work 
invariably is. 

Mr. Tudor Jenks attempts to treat Goldsmith 
not only as an odd genius who amused the habitues 
of “The Club,” but also as one who won and held 
the friendship of England’s brightest minds. In 
speaking of the events of his life, it has not been 
forgotten how well the vogue of Dr. Johnson’s Life 
has made these known to modern readers, nor how 
much of the life of the time still lives in our mem- 
ories because of its nearness. Stress has been laid, 
therefore, upon the more public events and upon 
the literary history of the period, since it was the 
era when first a large reading public was created in 
England. Mr. Tudor Jenks feels that Goldsmith 
was entitled to more respect as a man than is 
usually credited him. This feeling has perhaps led 
him to criticise somewhat freely the interpretations 
put by other biographers upon events in Gold- 
smith’s career. He has also protested against the 


too common practice of assuming that because a 
great writer like Goldsmith uses in his work the 
experiences of his life, that the work therefore may 
be relied upon as material for his biography. (Barnes) 
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An Educational Awakening at 
Washington. 
By FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


The persistent agitation for a civic awakening at 
Washington has come to include the field of higher 
education. An impressive feature of the life of 
the capital to a visitor in the month of March is 
the spirited campaign in progress to secure an 
adequate endowment for the George Washington 
University. Nothing short of a great national 
institution on a private foundation, drawing stu- 
dents from the four quarters of the world will now 
satisfy the District of Columbia. Imperial destiny 
points this way. Society has set its seal of approval 
on Washington as a place of residence. Other 
things are to be added. An educational uplift, for 
example. It is needed here, no doubt, as Dr. 
Chancellor has discovered in his experience with 
the school system. That the uprising will be im- 
mensely assisted thru the advent of a truly national 
university, exemplifying the ambitious design which 
the first president of this country had in mind 
when he bequeathed a few shares of stock as the 
nucleus of a university endowment fund, is tolerably 
evident. The conditions have become favoring, 
where until recently they were depressing. The 
city of Washington itself has been aroused—a 
thing which rarely happens in an easy-going com- 
munity whose industrial pace is set by government 
clerks, working from nine to four-thirty. 

The determination to do something locally is 
encouraging. Altho it is hoped, of course, that the 
George Washington University may eventually be 
endowed by some of the great givers, it has at last 
become appreciated that educational improvement 
should begin at home. Active solicitation at this 
writing is in progress thruout the city to raise a 
fund of $400,000 for the purchase of a suitable site 
on which to erect the more important of the build- 
ings of the university. Meetings are being held 
each Monday evening, under the auspices of com- 
mittees of representative Washington citizens and 
of the alumni of various departments of the Univer- 
sity. At these conferences public men, such as 
Hon. H. B. Macfarland, chief commissioner for 
the District of Columbia, Justice Harlan, Rabbi 
Abram Simon, Elmer E. Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and many more have 
pleaded eloquently for means with which to capitalize 
the educational facilities provided by the national 
government. Once the funds for the purchase of 
a site have been raised, an appeal for endowment, 
it is said, is to be taken to the entire country. 

No definite site for the new group of buildings 
of the University has as yet been selected. Several 
are known to be in consideration. There is re- 
puted to be a strong preponderance of popular 
sentiment in favor of a tract of about nine acres, 
known as the Dean property, which has happily 
been preserved intact in a district now rapidly 
filling up with the homes of the well to do. The 
situation, in many ways, is ideal. It overlooks 
the city. It is large enough for the needs of a 
university devised mainly for graduate study. It 
will centralize the higher educational activities in 
the most attractive part of the city. In point of 
healthfulness and sightliness it is unquestionably 
superior to the property which some years ago was 
- under consideration and was actually bought by 
the University—tho it has lately been sold at a 
fair profit—the historic Van Ness place, situated at 
the extreme end of the Mall, near the river. Ex- 
perience in other American cities—as in New York 
and Boston—has demonstrated the advisability 
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of following*in the line of important real estate 
developments. This lesson has been well learned 
in Washington. 

_, & qualification upon the connotation of the term 

a great national university’ may perhaps be 
made, from the outside point of view. The enthus- 
lasts who are working so hard to promote the edu- 
cational leadership of Washington seem to have in 
mind, primarily, a university that shall be strongest 
in lines of graduate study. They do not, of course, 
—that is in the cold gray dawn after the fervor and 
rhetoric of the meetings at which subscriptions are 
announced and raised—expect George Washington 
University to be the whole thing, so to speak. 
An institution is contemplated that, specifically, 
shall rather supplement than supplant other insti- 
tutions already doing good work in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New Haven, Boston, and 
other such centers of population. 

Yet for the kind of university that is being 
planned for Washington the prospect may well be 
held favorable. One who has noted the remarkable 
growth in recent years of the collections in museums, 
libraries, and in the archives of governmental de- 
partments can readily understand how the desire 
to make these more available to special students from 
every section of the country has arisen in the city. 
It may also be allowed one interested in the progress 
of the art and science of education to hope that, 
altho the specific departments of the University 
have not as yet all been forecasted, they will include 
a strong department of graduate pedagogical study. / 
With the resources of the Congressional and other ” 
libraries of the Government’s various scientific 
departments, and in particular of.the office of the 
Commissioner of Education, there would seem to 
be a particularly good chance in Washington for 
offering courses in historical and applied pedagogy. 

That in most of the sciences the assistance which 
can be rendered to an advanced and ambitious 
student by the distinguished men and the remark- 
able facilities of the scientific departments at the 
capital is not to be paralleled elsewhere, goes without 
saying. The only wonder is that limited as the 
means of the George Washington University have 
been in recent years, its graduate school, under 
Dean Charles E. Munroe, has not been fairly swamped 
with students. Perhaps only the high standards 
maintained have prevented this result. Here, 
open to accredited university students who are in 
pursuit of special investigations, are the Weather 
Bureau, with its appliances for solving national 
problems in meteorology; the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; the Hydrographic Bureau, conducting 
the surveys of foreign coasts and the study of 
oceans; the Bureau of Standards, which preserves 
proper standardizing among the instruments used 
in showing mass, volume, heat, light, electricity, 
and all other magnitudes; the Geological Survey, 
with its theoretical and practical studies into 
mineral resources and the distribution and control 
of water supplies; the Department of Agriculture, 
whose activities are almost numberless; the Naval 
Observatory and Nautical Almanac Office, devoted 
to researches in astronomy and navigation; the 
Marine Hospital, with its extensive new laboratory 
equipped with a department for the betterment 
of public health service, constituting the national 
health department of the Government; the thirty- 
four governmental libraries, which are all available 
for research, whose treasures aggregate more than 
a quarter million bound books and pamphlets, and 
over half a million other articles literary in charac- 
ter; above all the Library of Congress, with its 
collection of eleven hundred thousand books and 
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pamphlets, housed in the largest library building in 
the world, under conditions that make research a 
perpetual delight to the earnest-minded. 


These are assets of scholarship which are destined, 
so the George Washington University enthusiasts 
contend, to bring great numbers of students to the 
city as soon as adequate accommodations for them 
have been provided. Everything is now adjudged 
to be favorable to the creation of a non-sectarian 
university, in accordance with powers given by 
Congress in 1904. 

Just how far all the provisions of this charter 
will be carried out forthwith may still be subject 
for speculation. Congress has authorized the build- 
ing of a university which may be not dissimilar in 
type to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
in which, in other words, various separate colleges, 
each with its own financial responsibility, shall be 
enrolled under a common educational standard. 
This arrangement will permit the formation of 
various colleges and technical schools in Washing- 
ton, according as denominations or other groups of 
individuals elect to found them. Under the charter 
the ancient Columbian College, whose beginning 
dates back to an Act of Congress in 1821, creating 
the ‘Columbian College in the District of Columbia,”’ 
continues to serve as an undergraduate institution 
of fair size and excellent conditions of scholarship. 
The Washington College of Engineering and the 
National College of Pharmacy have both been 
allied under the management of the George Wash- 
ington University. Other colleges and technical 
schools may be included later—just as a unique 
College of Diplomacy and the Economic Sciences 
has lately been started. How far this movement 
will spread remains to be tested by the course 
of events. It may go far. 

At the same time it needs to be remembered 
that the United States is already pretty well sup- 
plied with institutions for academic and scientific 
study along the ordinary lines. They are, in fact, 
all too fiercely competing among themselves for 
prestige and attendance. What we may witness 
within a few years is the formation of a higher 
education ‘“‘trust,’’ one which will result in delimi- 
tation of the functions of a large number of institu- 
tions of the higher education. 

Supposing that such a “trust” is ever formed, 
it is easy to see what a commanding position the 
George Washington University would hold. The 
city would immediately become the educational 
as well as the political capital of the country. 
Altho, obviously, not all advanced students could 
be recommended to go to Washington on the ground 
that there they would find the best facilities for 
research work, yet it is perhaps not too much to 
say that more young men and young women, 
ambitious to add to the sum total of knowledge, 
could be more safely advised to go there than to 
any other center of population. New York, no 
doubt, will always maintain its preeminence as a 
great laboratory for study of branches of applied 
sociology and pedagogy; Boston, with its series 
of museums and libraries, as a city where the fine 
arts, many of the applied arts, and music may be 
studied to particular advantage; Chicago, as a 
center where the conditions of practical railroad 
operation may be investigated thoroly, as nowhere 
else. Many other cities also have their incompar- 
able special facilities. Yet taking the country at 
large it is unquestionably true that the national 
capital has apparatus and equipment exceeding 
those of any other place; perhaps it would be hardly 
an exaggeration to say, exceeding, in the aggregate, 
those of all other places. To make them readily 
accessible to the world of scholars is the present 
attempt. 
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Fire Drills. 


The appaling disaster in a Montreal school will nat- 
urally direct the attention of school boards to the best 
method of saving the lives of the children in case 
schools take fire. I see that some are recommend- 
ing fire-escapes on the outside af the buildings. After 
a long experience I have no hesitation in saying that 
especially in winter time, when there is danger of 
fire, I believe fire-escapes would be inadequate and 
dangerous. I believe also that the proper protec- 
tion would be a thoroly effective system of fire drill, 
both with a view of saving the lives of the children 
and of giving them a training which will make them 
calm in ordinary circumstances thruout their lives. 
The object of a fire drill is not chiefly to get children 
out of a burning school or other building quickly, 
but is primarily to prevent the possibility of a panic 
in case of fire. It is not possible to burn a properly 
constructed building so quickly that the lives of 
the children should be in danger from fire. 

Fire Drill in Toronto. 


We have had during the last thirty years nine 
fires in our schools, three of which destroyed the 
buildings. On account of the regularly conducted 
fire drills there was no confusion in any case, tho 
the flames and smoke were clearly seen by the pupils 
in three cases, so that they knew the buildings were 
on fire. The children marched in rank just as regu- 
larly as at ordinary fire drills. One vital point 
should be to save the children in case of fire without 
giving any consideration to their clothing. If the 
conditions justify it, the teachers and a few larger 
boys can easily save all the clothing after the chil- 
dren are safely out by throwing it out of the windows. 
Even if the clothing is burned it is a matter of small 
consequence compared with the loss of the lives of 
the children. 

The Regulations. 


Hoping that they may be of service to school 
boards who have not already adopted a system of 
fire drill, I send the regulations of the Board of 
Education of Toronto regarding fire drill, as follows: 

Conduct fire drills once a month, weather per- 
mitting, in conformity with the following regula- 
tions, and make a monthly report of the same to 
the Board: 

(a) Fire drill should not be held at regular periods. 

(b) There should be a special signal given with 
= bell, which signal should be used for fire drill 
only. 

(c) Teachers should dismiss pupils immediately 
upon hearing the signal, and always in the same way. 

(d) Pupils should not be allowed time to put on 
clothing. 

(e) Pupils should be urged to walk quickly, keep- 
ing in line, and be prevented from crowding. 

(7) Teachers and large pupils should be stationed 
at the foot of stairways and in other important 
positions to assist any who may fall, and should be 
specially trained in taking these positions with great 
promptness. 

(g) Pupils should be confined to one means of 
exit occasionally, so as to be prepared for the con- 
tingency of having other exits cut off by fire. 

(h) Pupils occasionally should be halted in the 
midst of a fire drill, so as to train them to stop in- 
stantaneously in case of an emergency. 

(1) The object of the fire drills being to prevent 
a panic in case of fire, it is desirable occasionally to 
cause a smoke by some means in the halls before 
giving the signal. No risk of fire should be run in 
causing this smoke. 


Toronto. JAMES L. HUGHES, 


Chief Inspector of Schools. 
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By Mrs. JAMES FARLEY Cox, 





We could not dwell upon the influences which 
have borne fruit in the lives of the women of our 
time without paying tribute to the life and character 
of England’s great Queen. In many noble lives 
there is an isolation created by their pre-eminence; 
few understand them in life; and in death, tho 
men may sing their praises, they are not mourned. 
The greenest laurel laid upon Victoria’s bier is 
woven from the love—the true love—of her sister 
women all over the civilized world, to whom she 
has been an example and an incentive. No cottager 
was too humble or too ignorant to comprehend her 
noble exemplification of the good woman, the true 
wife, the tender mother; nor did any, even the 
poorest, fail to understand that the pomp and 
majesty of her supremely exalted station was 
to her a burden borne with what one might call— 
because of the distinct separation and impersonality 
of her greatness—regal humility. 

What a beautiful significance there is in the mere 
demonstration that it is a right and fitting thing 
that we should name her here, as an inspiring 
and beneficent influence to our thoughts! When 
again in the history of the world shall it occur that, 
in the life and person of the most august sovereign 
known to her epoch, all contemporary women 
should find their noblest example of domestic 
loveliness and simple-hearted adherence to the 
duties of family and home? 

Young wives may search far. for better guidance 
of their households or for a more tender model of 
conjugal affection; young mothers may learn of 
her, devotion to their children, courage and endur- 
ance in the pains and burdens of maternity, and 
the most just and vigorous enforcement of a parental 
authority which tempered obedience with sweetest 
reward. 

There is no middle course by which we may truly 
delineate the woman whose innate nobility shines 
more and more radiantly as we examine it more 
cosely: in all things that women love, in all the 
varying duties of a woman’s life,—let it be when 
she sits beside the cradle of her baby and controls 
the lives of her household, or wisely administers her 
means, or dispenses hospitality, or keeps great 
splendor of position and possession within becoming 
moderation,—the American woman of to-day can- 
not find a better counsellor than in this loving 
woman and this august queen. 

We read that, as she made her first progress thru 
London streets, little enthusiasm, no cheering or 
fervent homage marked her way. Says Greville, 
under date of December 24, 1838, just six months 
after her accession to the throne: 

“The Queen went to the House yesterday without 
producing any sensation. There was the usual 
crowd to look at the finery of carriages, horses, 
guards, etc., but not a hat was raised nor a voice 
heard: the people of England seem inclined to 
hurrah no more.” 

What would Greville have thought of the 
inclination of the English people had he walked the 
streets of London on that day, June 20, 1897, when 
the ends of the world sent their magnificent tribute 
of loyal and illustrious subjects to swell such paens 
of love and admiration as never before had greeted 
any sovereign’s ears, as the aged Queen went forth 
to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of her ascent 
to the throne? 

What had her sixty years of power done to bring 
about a glad homage like this? Her people saluted, 
in her person, the purifying of the court, the foster- 
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Author of ‘“‘Home Thoughts.” 


ing of religion, the upholding of the rights of the 
door, the advance of civilization, the increase of 
education, the discrimination—never so sharp in 
any governing power—between rank stained with 
vice and worth ennobled by endeavor; the amel- 
ioration of abuses; the exaltation of home, of 
conjugal fidelity, and family unity. 

The splendor of royal adornment, which Victoria 
never neglected when it befitted her to typify the 
wealth and grandeur of her kingdom by the mag- 
nificence of her raiment, was welcome in the eyes 
of a nation proud of material prosperity and eager 
for supremacy, but the “hats raised’ and the 
“voices heard”’ in acclamation were tokens of love 
for the small, plain, sorrow-burdened woman, who 
in this, as in all the public acts of her life, set aside 
self for national honor, and, as always gave duty 
the helm when the choice of her heart struggled 
for control. 

There is a pathetic loneliness in every phase of 
Victoria’s life from the moment in which we first 
catch a glimpse of her a slim, startled girl of seven- 
teen, called out of sleep by violent knocking at her 
door, to be told that she was a queen. Singularly 
significant of her character, of her self-forgetfulness, 
her courtesy, and deference to the law, and of her 
immediate obedience to the call of constitutional 
authority, was this audience given at five o’clock 
in the morning to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Conyngham. 

Hardly have the chroniclers done recording their 
surprise at her calm assumption of royal duties 
and her already masterful control of her household 
and its affairs than we begin to see glimpses of her 
tenderness. Driving to call on the widowed Queen, 
she alone remembered that the flag flying at half- 
mast for the dead King would surely be raised in 
honor of the new Quéen; hastily messengers pre- 
ceded her to omit such courtesy over the head of one 
whom she visited as a mourner. At her coronation, 
old Lord Rolle, between eighty and ninety years 
of age, fell as he tried to mount the steps to the 
throne. When he rose she said to Lord Melbourne: 
““May I not get up and meet him?”’ The gracious 
sweetness of her advance towards him stirred the 
great audience more than any other incident in the 
bewildering pageant. ‘“‘It is the remarkable union 
of naiveté, kindness, and good nature which makes 
her so beloved. She never ceases to be a queen, 
but she is always the most charming, cheerful, 
obliging, unaffected queen in the world,” says the 
usually censorious Greville. 

All historians speak of her small stature: Leslie 
calls her ‘‘the little princess’’; Miss Martineau says 
that at the coronation she looked almost “puny”’; 
she was never beautiful nor even very pretty, tho 
Leslie calls her so when she sat to him. He fell so 
under the spell of her frank, unconscious dignity, 
her. sympathetic interest in him and in his art, 
her sweet, healthful, vigorous girlhood, that her 
charm made her beautiful to him. 

As a housewife, she set her great family speedily 
in order, chose her attendants with extraordinary 
insight into character, maintained her right to their 
companionship when Peel strove for political reasons 
to remove them, and looked at once into the expen- 
diture as compared with her income. ‘She thought 
it,’ says Melbourne, ‘‘extravagant to retain King 
William’s band, but desired at once to pay her 
father’s entire indebtedness.” 

Her high breeding reached that rare point of 
perfection which annihilates self-consciousness or 
show of superiority. The old Scotswoman who 
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unawares had been honored by her Majesty, when, 
as was her wont, she sat down beside the turf-fire 
and talked to the old body of her home and ailments, 
declared it could not have been the Queen: ‘‘ Why, 
the nice leddy that was here had nae manners to 
speak of; she couldna be the Queen.” No poor 
creature feared her, no petitioner was abashed, nor 
could any potentate presume. 

Do the women of America complain that they 
have no time to devote to music? This woman, 
burdened with the government of a vast empire, 
and emphatically the ruler of her home and the 
carefully observant mother of a very large family, 
solaced herself and her husband with the music 
which she understood, loved, and fostered. 

Are women of society ignorant of art? No great 
exhibition or artist was neglected, and her invaluable 
patronage favored every advance in either painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. 

Poets were her friends; statesmen sought her 
counsel; and the lives of the great Churchmen 
whom she outlived disclose, to the amazement of the 
reader, the clear, wide-minded, just decisions she 
gave in regard to vexing questions in the Church. 
The life of Archbishop Tait alone would send down 
to posterity an astonishing evidence of her wisdom 
and her ardent efforts to insure peace and strengthen 
the faith. 

Her life, even in regard to her love and happy 
marriage, still had its lonely side. The noble Prince 
might not woo for himself. Victoria had to take 
the initial step. The Duchess of Gloucester asked 
if it was not nervous work to announce her coming 
marriage. ‘Yes,’ said the brave young Queen; 
“but I did a much more nervous thing a little while 
ago; I had to propose to Prince Albert.” 

United as they were by every bond of sympathy 
and unity of purpose and true love, yet the force of 
her exalted rank kept her continually in the hard 
necessity of going alone into great affairs of state, 
where the intermeddling of the Prince Consort 
would have been ruinous to the peace of the country. 

And tho her children and her children’s children 
to-day rise up and call her blessed, yet the exigenices 
of rank often separated her even from her sons and 
daughters, and her large heart and wonderfully 
majestic nature serenely accepted the trials attend- 
ant upon the duties of high rank and great respon- 
sibility; but for the nearness to divine help and 
companionship which her strong faith made so 
absolutely real to her, she would easily have had 
reason to succumb to the grief of severed ties. Who 
shall measure the burden of those last four months 
of her long life? Only God could discern the 
unutterable grief which has hung over her. Death 
was continually standing at the door of her family, 
and the bitter ery of African misery was ringing 
in her peace-loving ears. 

Stop I must, or I should cease to keep within the 
limit of a chapter; but with an eager desire for an 
eloquence denied my pen, I would beseech my 
sisters to emulate this life, so simple and so great. 
No such example will ever again be given to us. 
How inseparable they are,—these beautiful, com- 
bining forces of simplicity and true greatness! 
Let the great ladies of our country, who increase in 
number with every passing day, look, with the 
keen-eyed observation which is their birthright, 
upon this proper use of pomp and splendor; not 
to a noble woman means to an end, but things only 
permissible as impersonal expressions of some 
responsibility which properly demands public dis- 
play of wealth. 

Let them see that with literally the treasures of 
the world as her rightful heritage, Victoria was in 
her highest place with her children in her arms, 
not when her head ached with the weight of a 
jewelled crown. 
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{ In the ritual of that church whose beautiful burial 
office solemnized the last honors paid,to the dead 
Queen, we read: ,“‘ We bless thy Holy ‘Name for all 
Thy servants departed in Thy faith and fear, ,be- 
seeching Thee to give us grace to follow their good 
examples.” With the homage which true woman- 
hood everywhere pays to Victoria’s name, let us add 
these_few words of sincere_petition, that we may 
profit by the teaching of her life and death_{From 
‘‘Home Thoughts,” Vol. II, by ‘“‘C”, of the New 
York Evening Post. A. S. Barnes & Company, 
Publishers, New York.] 


Educational Meetings. 


. April, 1907.—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
oston. 

April 3, 4, 5.—Southeastern Nebraska Educational Asso- 
ciation, Beatrice, Neb. 

April 4, 5, 6.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Centerville. 

April 4-6.—Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Shreveport, La. Address the Secretary. 

April 4, 5, 6.—The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, twenty-fifth annual meeting, at South Bend. Anna E. 
Fulton, secretary, Hartford City, Ind. 

April 4-6.—The Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
meets at Benton. Address the Secretary. 

April 25, 26, 27—The Georgia Educational Association 
will meet in Macon. 

April 27.—Classical and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Latin School, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 1, 2, 3.—International Kindergarten Union Conven- 
tion, New York. 

May 7-10.—Joint Convention of Eastern Art Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Association, Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 10.—Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

June 18, 19, 20.—Kentucky Educational Association will 
meet at Winchester. 

July 1, 2, 3--American Institution of Instruction, Montreal. 

July 2, 3, 4:-—Pennsylvania State Educational Association, 
— Supt. R. B. Teitrick, president, Brookville, 

a 


July 9-12--National Educational Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 

October 17-19.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
Burlington, Vt. 

October 17-19.—Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08.—Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 





Summer Schools. 


April 1-June 22—Spring Quarter Chicago Institute of 
Social Science. Address Chicago Commons, 180 Grand 
Avenue, Chicago. 

April 22-June 14—Spring Term Wayne Normal School, 
Wayne, Neb. Address J. M. Pile, president, Wayne, Neb. 

ay 21-July 18—Summer School Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada, Ohio. Address A. E. Smith, D.D., Ph. D., 
president, Ada, O. 

June 3-28—Summer School Virginia Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Petersburg Va. Address C. J. Daniel, secre- 
tary, Petersburg, Va. 

June 3-September 28—Summer Session New York School 
of Industrial Art. Address 343 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 

June 10-July 19—Summer School State College of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. Address J. K. Patterson, Ph.D., 
LL.D., F. S. A., Lexington, Ky. 

June 11-July 9—Summer School Mississippi Industrial 
Institute and College, Coumbus, Miss. Address A. A. 
Kineannon, Columbus, Miss. 

June 11-August 2—Summer School Western Normal 
College, Shenandoah Iowa. Address J. M. Hussey presi- 
dent, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

June 12-July 23—Summer School, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala. Address J. W. Abercrombie, president, 
University, Ala. 

June 12-August 7—Summer Session, Peabody College for 
Teachers, University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. Address 
J. M. Bass, secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 

June 15-July 27—Summer Term Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Address H. H. Seerley, presi- 
dent, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

June 17-August 9—Summer Term, Wayne Normal School, 
Wayne, Neb. Address J. M. Pile, president, Wayne, Neb. 


(Continued on page 356) 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in 


the Newspapers. 





Night Schools. 


[Scranton (Pa.) Times.] 

Thejnight schools are a good deal of a farce and 
waste of,the taxpayers’gmoney that could be used 
to much better advantage. Not that any boy or 
girl who really wants an education, and whose 
employment or environment prevents his or her 
attendance at day school should be deprived of the 
advantages of the free public school, but we protest 
against the opening of schools all over the city, 
with teachers having a half dozen pupils, when one 
school in each section of the city would be more 
than ample to accommodate ali the pupils who 
really want to be taught. The night schools are 
little more than a place to afford some controller 
opportunity to put substitutes, to repay some 
favors, or do an act for some friend. When the 
night schools open, curiosity or the novelty brings 
quite a number of pupils, but the attendance 
dwindles down to a baker’s dozen, with one or two 
schools excepted. 

There are hundreds of men and women in Scran- 
ton, who are numbered among our best citizens who, 
in years past, when they were young, trudged to 
zountry schools thru mud, slush, storm, and snow 
knee deep, a mile or more from their homes, and 
never thought anything of it, nor were any the 
worse physically for the walk. Many of the pupils 
of the John Raymond Institute, Buck’s Business 
College, and St. Thomas’ College, who attend these 
institutions of learning in the evening live one, 
two, or three miles from the school buildings. In 
our opinion half the public night schools in this city 
were absolutely unnecessary this winter, and the 
results not commensurate with the outlay. 





Speaking Softly. 
[Milwaukee News.] 


The United States has not played a heroic part 
in the Japanese affair. When the San Francisco 
School Board ordered the segregation of the Jap- 
anese school children, it proceeded according to 
the established custom in the United States of 
dealing with ‘inferior’ and ‘“‘heathen” races. It 
excited no criticism, not until the Japanese Govern- 
ment made protest—then we suddenly became 
aware that a great injustice had been done. This 
conviction became the stronger when it was realized 
that Japan has absolute control of the Pacific and 
may seize our possessions and even land an army 
in any of the coast States, so scattered is our navy 
and so ill our defenses. And we have no illusions 
about the ability of one American to whip seven 
Japanese. So we are all convinced—that is, all 
of us that are capable of looking ahead for more 
than the time allotted to three meals—that in 
decency we ought to treat the Japanese with com- 
mon courtesy and respect. 

There are other ‘inferior races” upon whom we 
may vent our superior contempt. However, let 
us make no mistake. Our disposition to treat the 
Japanese decently is not in any sense a manifesta- 
tion of good manners. Figuratively speaking, we 
have acted very much like a big lout that has been 
properly kicked into showing a decent regard for 
the rights of others. We should be treating the 
Japanese exactly as we treat Chinamen if we were 
not conscious that the consequences might prove 
unpleasant. Yet it is not alone the humiliation 
that we must bear in being coerced into decency— 
we have still the spectacle of the President of the 


United States appealing to the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia to pass no laws affecting land holdings in 
that State by aliens, lest Japan shall take offense. 
How the mighty have fallen since the days when 
the effete monarchies of Europe were defied and the 
tail of the British lion was twisted by our fearless 
orators. 


Contagious Diseases in Schools. 


[Scranton, (Pa.) Times.] 


The New York State:Board of Health has made 
public the results of an inquiry to determine the 
extent to which public schools are a factor in the 
spread of contagious disease." The Board finds 
much evidence to sustain the view of compulsory 
education laws, while effectual in preventing a class 
of children from growing up in ignorance, exposes 
the people generally to grave danger from contagious 
diseases by forcing children from unsanitary homes 
into the schools. It is recommended that school 
buildings be ventilated frequently and fumigated 
with formaldehyde gas. It is recommended that 
teachers be employed who have better knowledge 
of hygienic conditions and janitors who are more 
intelligent. Every teacher, the report says, should 
keep a card at hand setting forth the incipient 
symptoms of contagious diseases. The Board has 
learned from Health Commissioner Darlington that 
out of over 55,000 children examined in New York 
City nearly 19,000 were excluded from school on 
account of contagious disease. Outside of New York 
City,-no regular system of medical inspection has 
been adopted. 


The New Education. 


[Chicago Inter-Ocean.] 


President Faunce, of Brown University, is reported 
as saying: “‘The young people to-day, as compared 
with those of fifty years ago, are chiefly deficient in 
power of sustained attention and original thinking. 
They cannot, or at least they usually do not, think 
as cogently as did their fathers. They do not as 
quickly distinguish the irrelevant from the perti- 
nent, the kernel from the husk, as the men of the 
last generation.” 

President Faunce, no doubt, speaks from his 
experience as an educator, and it is indeed question- 
able whether the new education, both collegiate and 
primary, supplies anything like the mental discipline 
that the old education, whatever its monotony; did 
succeed in affording. Dr. Faunce added that the 
children of this generation did indeed possess an 
amazing amount of general information; but of what 
value is a lot of general information, an assortment 
of entertaining and useless knowledge, as compared 
with exact habits of thought and developed powers 
of analysis? 

A disciplined mind, well instructed in the funda- 
mentals of knowledge, is prepared to master addi- 
tional subjects as they may arise, whereas a mind 
which is a mere rag bag of odds-and-ends informa- 
tion never can attain a serviceable and detailed 
knowledge of even one subject. 

Senator Foraker, of Ohio, in an address at the 
opening of the Dayton High School, once said that 
students in his law office who had enjoyed the 
benefits of the old-fashioned schooling in the classics 
he had found much better prepared to grasp the 
principles of the law and to perceive its distinctions 
than were those who had been educated by the 
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so-called “‘elective’’ system now so much in vogue in 
our colleges. 

President Faunce might have applied his obser- 
vation to the generation at large and not been far 
wrong. The general public knowledge to-day much 
exceeds that of the former generation. Indeed, 
the material world which impinges upon the sentient 
faculties of the ordinary urban inhabitant nowadays 
is almost overwhelming in its succession and variety, 
so that the sensational mental life of the least of us 
is multiform as compared with that of a very intel- 
ligent man of half a century ago. 

But those simpler days provided room for the 
development of the deeper emotions and the higher 
intellect. Our fathers may not have been as nimble 
in their wits or half so ‘‘knowing” as are we their 
sons. But they had their advantage, as we have 
ours. Yet we need sorely in our public opinion 
to-day the faculty of thinking ‘as clearly, as 
patiently, and as cogently” as did our “‘fathers.” 

It took men to convince the reason of our fathers 
—cogent dialecticians. But too many of us to- 
day are prone to be impressed by specious pleaders, 
by irrelevant pleas and appeals to passion. 





Ten Facts for Teachers. 
{New York World.] 


1. ‘Equal pay for equal work’ is an ideal of 
justice toward which the city should strive. 

2. ‘Equal work” in teaching can never be as 
accurately estimated as in laying bricks. 

3. A year’s teaching by a young woman who 
then marries is not worth so much as a year’s work 
by a man who continues teaching. The city uses 
his experience and loses hers. 

4. But women who make teaching their life 
work do presumably render equal value with men 
in the same grades. 

5. The discrepancy between the wages paid men 
and women teachers in New York, especially in the 
upper grades and to the more experienced, is ex- 
cessive. This should be remedied. 

6. It is unjust and inexpedient that the principal 
of any girls’ high school should be a man. It is 
against public policy that so few women are ap- 
pointed to principalships and to superintending 
positions. The possibility of high promotion is as 
necessary a reward of service as its wage. 

7. So long as $1,000 will hire in the market a 
relatively better woman teacher than a $1,500 man, 
a Board of Education cannot without waste of public 
money wholly ignore that fact in the payment of 
the teaching force. 

8. The city cannot afford $6,000,000 more a year 
to equalize salaries. It should do in this direction 
what it can do without slighting other needs. 

9. If the principle of ‘equal pay for equal work”’ 
is enforced by the Legislature in New York at the 
cost of the taxpayers, it should be enforced in St. 
Lawrence County and in Monroe County. There 
should be no special legislation. 

10. The Board of Education is the proper author- 
ity to consider the complex question of salaries. 
It will ask for legislation when it needs it. For the 
teachers to appeal over the heads of the Board to 
Albany is insubordination. It does not merit the 
attention of the Legislature. 





“Equal Pay for Equal Work.” 


{New York Times.] 


Are the licensing examinations for teachers in 
the public schools of this city as rigid for women 
as for men? Has the Board of Education experi- 
enced any trouble in getting all the women it wants 
at present salaries? Are 


ere departments in the 
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schools from which competent men teachers, say 
fifteen per cent., are resigning for positions that pay 
them better? And can the Board always fill their 
places with competent men? Answers to these 
questions might throw light on the present discus- 
sion of ‘equal pay for equal work”’ in the schools. 





Selecting a School Superintendent. 
[Memphis Commercial-A ppeal.]} 


It is a far haul from Memphis to West Superior, 
Wis., but our School Board has taken the long trip 
and returned, bringing from that distant region 
Prof. I. E. McNeill as an educator worthy to outrank 
all of his class in poor, little Memphis and in the 
grand old State of Tennessee. 

Professor McNeill doubtless has many qualifi- 
cations fitting him for the position of superintendent 
of public schools. It could not be otherwise, else 
our School Board could not have heard the distant 
cry from way off in West Superior. Evidently this 
School Board of ours has good ears. Doubtless 
they strained them, too, to catch a voice from thru 
a thousand miles of distance; but still the wonder 
is not so much that a jarring School Board is capable 
of this fact in accoustics, as that the good folks of 
Wisconsin should permit poor little Memphis to 
rob them of a public educator whose voice is such 
an annihilator of space. 

* * * * * 


This going outside of Memphis, even out of the 
State of Tennessee, for a public school superintend- 
ent is at variance with wisdom and hostile to the 
sentiment of nearly every thoughtful man in the 
community. 

We are convinced that Tennessee and Memphis 
are not lacking in good material for public school 
superintendents. We feel positive that this city 
and this State can easily furnish educators quite 
equal to this position and whose thoughts and 
training are in line with the public’s preconceived 
ideas of education. Professor McNeill may teach 
us some new methods; but it is quite obvious that 
he cannot be altogether in harmony with all the 
peculiar and local conditions surrounding the public 
school training of Southern children. For this 
reason, if for no other, the Board has made a mistake 
in preferring the Wisconsin educator to a Tennes- 
seean. Professor McNeill may possibly overcome 
the difficulties in his way, but it is quite certain the 
Memphis Board has lost the good will of Tennessee 
educators and to a large extent the confidence of 
the people of Memphis. 


President Fliot. 


[Scranton (Pa.) Tribune.] 


Pres. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, 
who is generally recognized as the foremost educator 
in America, celebrated his seventy-third anniversary 
of his birth on March 20, in Bermuda, where he is 
spending a vacation, enjoying the admiration and 
respect of the nation. 

President Eliot has achieved the remarkable 
distinction of being the Harvard president for more 
than half his life, for he was only thirty-five when 
he assumed the duties of his high office. Fifty-four 
years he has devoted to the cause of education, for 
during the two or three years of his early life, when 
he was not teaching, he was studying university 
administration abroad and gathering information 
which has been so successfully applied for the 
development of Harvard. 

No other man was ever president of Harvard for 
so long a period as that which distinguishes Mr. 
Eliot’s life. When he entered Harvard, in 1849, 
he was one of 584 students; now there are about 
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Fads and Fundamentals. 
By State Supt. C. P. Cary, Wisconsin. 


[From the recently issued report.—Condensed.] 


A fad in education is a proper subject over- 
emphasized or a subject entirely out of place in the 
curriculum. Doubtless arithmetic and spelling have 
been fads at times in the history of education. 
They were fads because of over-emphasis. Like 
roller skating or bicycling they had their period of 
ascendency and subsequent decline. Educational 
fads are not confined to the school-room. Within 
the past dozen years we have witnessed the child- 
study fad come and go; apperception as a subject 
of discussion assumed the proportions of a fad, 
likewise concentration and correlation. A fad 
usually is an instance of much cry and little wool. 
Perhaps one might venture to say that with some 
people manual training is a fad, that is, a subject 
that in the mind of the faddist looms up too large, 
a subject that is out of perspective. A fad may 
properly belong in the curriculum, as above stated, 
but not be entitled to the time and attention it is 
receiving. The cure for fads is the thoro and 
impartial study of the relative values of the sub- 
jects in the course of study. The typical faddist 
in education is a person of great enthusiasm for 
matters of relatively small concern, a person of too 
narrow a mind to see things whole, in other words, 
to see things in right relations. 

Fundamentals in elementary education are sub- 
jects that are necessary for the further progress of 
the pupil or for use in life, or for both. The word 
necessary may be used in its strict sense,as when we 
say that four fundamental processes in arithmetic 
are necessary to further progress in arithmetic, or 
very desirable as when we say that it is necessary 
for every child to be acquainted with some of the 
best juvenile literature. By a fundamental study, 
I mean, first of all a study or discipline, some 
proficiency in which is essential to the performance 
of one’s simpler duties in life and the enjoyment of 
one’s privileges in a manner becoming a civilized 
man in a civilized community. In the second 
place, and in a subordinate degree, I mean by a 
fundamental study or discipline, a subject that 
adds to the pleasures of life and the larger social 
success of the individual. Of the first importance 
in all education, and therefore the most essential, 
is man’s ability to communicate with others of his 
kind. For us this means ability to talk, to read, 
to spell, and to write. A crude ability to talk is 
learned in the home and from contact with one’s 
fellows, but this crude speech must be extended 
and refined in the school. Reading and writing and 
spelling are usually left entirely to the school. It 
would be difficult to over-emphasize the value of 
these studies, provided they are intelligently taught. 
They all have their form side, and content side. 
The two should be divorced as little as possible, at 
least the form side should never for long receive 
the main emphasis. These studies lead on by 
natural steps to grammar, rhetoric, literature, the 
art of public speaking and the like. It is thus 
readily seen that such subjects are fundamental 
from the point of view of use in life, and of further 
progress in other studies. The basic art here is 
the ability to speak and understand speech, after 
that comes the ability to read, after that the ability 
to write. By ability to read I would be understood 
to mean at least a fair degree of proficiency in inter- 
preting the newspaper and simple literature as 
found in books. 

It is impossible to get on in life without frequent 
use of the art of counting and measuring. Time, 
distance, value, quantity,—all have to be measured 


in daily experience. This art is learned in the study 
of arithmetic. This subject is therefore funda- 
mental in its applications to the activities of life, 
also in further progress of the student in mathe- 
matical studies. 

The man who has no systematic instruction in 
geography by means of books or teachers must 
necessarily be so ignorant of the globe on which 
he lives as to be conspicuous for his ignorance. 
While no one fact of geography beyond the sphere 
of observation may be regarded as absolutely 
essential, yet at least an elementary knowledge of 
the form, size, and political divisions of the earth, 
the products and the character of the people is so 
desirable as to make it fundamental. 

In like manner an elementary knowledge of the 
history of our forms of government may well be 
looked upon as fundamental in elementary educa- 
tion. Less fundamental and essential to an ele- 
mentary education are drawing, singing, and the 
study of environment, and a degree of familiarity 
with some of the great juvenile classics, as, for 
instance, Robinson Crusoe. 

If the analysis thus far given is correct we have 
as primarily fundamental, if I may be allowed the 
expression, reading, writing, spelling, language 
lessons (leading to grammar), arithmetic, geography, 
United States history and civil government, and, 
I may add,hygiene; while secondarily fundamental 
branches are juvenile and other simple classics, 
drawing, singing, and a few others. It is evi- 
dent that the subjects that are primarily funda- 
mental should occupy the leading position in the 
elementary program, while the others should be 
duly subordinated. A reversal of this proceeding 
makes of these subjects fads. On the other hand, 
an attempt to reach an extraordinarily high degree 
of proficiency in any subject, as arithmetic, for 
instance, makes of that subject a fad. 

We may, no doubt, with safety say that for a 
generation past the efforts to reform and liberalize 
the school curriculum have led frequently to false 
emphasis, at least in discussion, upon such subjects 
as music, drawing, manual training, nature study, 
and the like. It has also led, because these have 
been the object of attack, to the minimizing of the 
value of the subjects that once constituted the 
main, if not the only, subject matter, namely, 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic (including 
drill in mental arithmetic), grammar, and geography. 
So far has this reversal of things gone that the 
subjects just named are frequently looked upon by 
at least the young teachers trained in our best 
institutions, not to mention some of their instructors, 
as being fads. They are tolerated with a conde- 
scending air, and are pushed aside as promptly as 
possible, as being ‘“‘old fogyish.” On the other 
hand, to be up to date means a readiness to place 
emphasis upon basket weaving, sewing, cooking, 
drawing, nature study, juvenile literature, paper 
folding, manual training, and so on to the end of the 
list, if happily there be an end. 

For the past few years I have intentionally led 
young men and young women, who are about to 
enter the teaching profession, to express ‘their 
views concerning the relative value of studies in 
elementary education. With surprising frequency, 
I am informed that the educational world has 
passed the benighted period in which children were 
taught the three R’s with vigor and zeal, and that 
we have entered upon a period of enlightenment 
in which we see clearly that grammar is worthless, 
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that writing, spelling, arithmetic, and the like, can 
be taught in a purely incidental way, and that the 
whole movement of enlightenment and reform is 
in the direction of discovering and following the 
child’s interests. Drill is, to all intents and pur 
poses, an obsolete word in modern pedagogy, accord- 
ing to these same young people. 

The school is organized for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing the child as soon as possible with the most val- 
uable race experiences and achievements for the 
purpose of aiding him in making the most out of 
life both for society and himself. What is necessary 
for him to acquire in the way of knowledge and 
experience cannot possibly be known by him at 
the start, else a school were unnecessary. Society 
alone, guided by its educational philosophers and 
teachers, can determine what ie child should 
interest himself in and spend his time at while 
attending school. That his first serious attempts 
in formal education should be in the direction of 
mastering the arts of communication, no one can 
seriously doubt. This, whether the child leans 
in that direction or not. The possession of the afore- 
said arts is necessary for the further acquisition of 
the accumulated knowledge and wisdom and tech- 
nical skill of the race and these arts are therefore 
fundamental, as before stated. Following this, and 
indeed accompanying it as was also earlier stated, 
the knowledge that is of the most universal use to 
man, acting as a member of society, should be 
taught, and that, too, in so thoro-going a way as to 
make it actually available in the manifold exper- 
iences of life. 

When properly educated by society the individual 
is in the main in harmony with the highest ideals 
of society and is swift and skilful to do his share of 
the work and bear his share of the burdens of society. 
On the other hand, he is capable of receiving from 
society, by means of his formal. education, the 
richest blessings it can give. But this social effi- 
ciency, as it may be called, results in its fullest 
measure, not from half knowledge or from crude 
skill in the arts he is called upon to practice, but 
from full and exact knowledge and adequate skill. 
The old-time virtue of thoroness is one to which 
we need to return in our educational work. By 
thoroness I do not mean exhaustiveness. I do, 
however, mean definite mastery of the most essential 
things in every subject that is taught, from the 
lowest primary onward indefinitely. This applies 
both to knowledge and to skill. 

It really seems that we have lost both the art of 
and the desire for thoroness in what we do in our 
schools,—barring, of course, numerous worthy ex- 
ceptions. Pupils are coming up to and, for that 
matter, passing thru our higher institutions of 
learning, who are not possessed of organized, re- 
lated, usable knowledge in any subject. Their 
minds, however, are crowded to overflowing with 
chaotic ideas upon many subjects. Question such 
students in history, question them in literature, 
question them in mathematics, or in science, and 
it is the same story. The latest account of a test 
comes from Mount Holyoke College, where the 
teacher of literature asked her class of a hundred 
and eighty-four sophomores (women) some extreme- 
ly commonplace questions in literature, such as 
“In what century did Hawthorne live?” The 
questions were all directly related to college entrance 
requirements in this subject. The results will 
astound you if you read them, no matter how 
pessimistic you may be about the slipshod character 
of the work in modern education. Those who care 
to refer to it will find the article in the October Critic. 

Knowledge is power, ran the line in our old copy 
books. Knowledge is power when it is so completely 
at command as to be readily usable, but it is not 
power but lumber, rather, if it is vague, hazy, and 
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chaotic. We have been passing thru a period of 
reaction against the narrow, pedantic, self-suffi- 
ciency and the dreary grind of the three R’s of your 
school days and mine. We have gone to extremes 
in this reaction. We have followed fads of various 
kinds. Is it not time to return to that middle 
ground, where we may avail ourselves of much of 
the benefit of the typical thoroness of the older 
days in a few things and, at the same time, hold 
fast, some, at least, of the richer, more inspiring 
things that have found their way into the curricu- 
lum in recent years? It would seem that the time 
is ripe for the return swing of the pendulum of 
educational reform to the extent that the word 
“mastery” may, with propriety, come into the 
educational vocabulary here and there before the 
student reaches a Ph.D. degree. 

There are some who are so pessimistic as to believe 
that the art of memorizing is a lost art, but I cannot 
believe the art is permanently lost. The fact that 
pupils once in years gone by learned tables of 
various kinds, even including addition tables, leads 
me to believe that with a sufficiently strenuous 
effort, it may even now be accomplished. I shall 
go so far as to say that I believe that in some back 
woods places such results are reached to-day. To 
use the memory vigorously is work. Ordinarily it 
is uninteresting, and that which is uninteresting 
must, now-a-days, be eliminated from the class- 
room, at least so thinks the up-to-date teacher, and 
especially the up-to-date pupil. No plea is here 
made for the uninteresting teacher, but the teacher 
who thinks that to be interesting she must relieve 
her pupils from strenuous effort, makes an egregious 
and fatal blunder. The light intellectual calis- 
thenics of the modern school-room as compared with 
the heavy gymnastics of the best schools of a quarter 
of a century ago, is a form of degeneration, from 
which reaction should speedily come. 

Work is eternally a condition of success. This 
should be burned into every fiber of our young 
people who are undergoing the educational process. 
A smattering of general information, more or less 
accurate, is not education. It may do very well 
for the fringe or the trimming of the garment, but 
not for its body. The key to interest, that much 
abused but useful word, is not variety and kaleido- 
scopic change, but concentration upon and mastery 
of the strategic points and the general principles of 
the solid subjects of the curriculum. 





Teachers’ Wages. 


[Des Moines (Ia.) Capital.] 


It might be considered a startling proposition 
by some people to suggest that the Legislature fix 
a decent scale of wages for teachers in the public 
schools. But why not? The school teacher is a 
public officer. The teacher has a contract with 
the public—with the tax-payers—to perform certain 
services at a specified compensation. The State 
fixes the compensation of practically every other 
public officer from governor to State House janitor. 

Besides, there is good precedent for just such 
an innovation in this State. Indiana has a mini- 
mum wage rate for public school teachers. The 
plan is said to work well in the Hoosier common- 
wealth. It has raised the standard of qualifications 
among teachers, and the general public regards the 
law itself as a wise enactment. 

In Iowa there has been considerable legislation 
during the past two sessions fixing a more rigid 
standard of qualifications for teachers. The next 
logical step is to pave the way in some manner 
whereby teachers may be insured sufficient remuner- 
ation to warrant them in the laborious and expensive 
program of preparation for school-room work. 
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Notes of New Books 


GuipE Booxs to Enauisu, by Charles B. Gilbert and Ada 
Van Stone Harris present a masterly and really new handling 
of a subject usually badly treated. The authors present their 
theme in three aspects, as a guide to language, to grammar, 
and to literature. In Book 1, for the lower grades, the em- 
phasis is laid on language expression, but the foundation 
for the study of technical grammar is very definitely laid. 
In Book II, for grades from the sixth to the end of the 
course, language and grammar are treated in distinct sections, 
to be correlated according to a lucid plan suggested by the 
authors. The logical and progressive treatment of the art 
of language expression in Book II is unusual in elementary 
text-books. The persistence in carrying literature over into 
the discussion of grammar, and the manner in which the 
inner connection of the two is made obvious, places Book II 
in a class by itself. From beginning to end a real child has 
been kept in view. The pages teem with stimulating sug- 
gestions and plans for the teacher which are evidently the 
outgrowth not merely of abstract theories but of actual 
class-room experience. The development is that of the child 
and not that of the grammarian. The novelty and sig- 
nificance of the books are due more to the consistent working 
out of certain fundamental truths regarding language teach- 
ing than to the many novel and varied features that are 
introduced as incidental to it. The observation and expres- 
sion work will be found startlingly practical. The dramatic 
work, as a phase of the expression idea, is unusual and good. 
The introduction of the debate and its possibilities will be a 
revelation to many teachers. The School Paper, Book II, 
p. 114, is an illustration of the wide variety of the suggestions. 
The treatment of letter-writing has human life in it; it is 
capital and fascinating. Many a teacher will find a new 
gospel in teaching grammar by the device of the Game, 
Book II, p. 166. In every case the suggestions are stimu- 
lating; they should inspire inventiveness, and at the same 
time nothing is mapped out which is not within the sphere 
of possibility, both for teacher and child. There is also 
abundant practice on straight away work, and full allowance 
for the slowness of the child in grasping new things and in 
substituting good habits for bad is made. The quality and 
variety of the material must inspire the pupil with the thought 
that content is of supreme importance in his productive 
exercises. The pupil is introduced to so much and such 
diverse learning that he must catch the literary spirit of the 
books. The Guipe Booxs to Enetisn, notably original, 
suggestive and inspiring, set a new standard in the teaching 
of language and grammar. (Silver, Burdett, & Company) 


For the International Modern Language Series J. F. 
Louis Rasdien, of Lafayette College, has edited an attractive 
little edition of Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl’s Diz VirrzEHN 
NoTHELFER. The tale, with its medieval German setting, 
is one of the best written by this born teller of tales. The 
author’s clarity of style renders his work especially useful 
for school texts. It will be a welcome addition to the list 
of short stories for translation which are so eagerly sought 
by modern language teachers. The notes are helpful and 
the retranslation exercises appended are well graded. (Ginn 
& Company, Boston. 25 cents.) 


MopeErn PENMANSHIP, by C. L. Ricketts and G. F. Herhold, 
is a series of forty practical lessons in the art of chirography. 
A large variety of styles is presented, together with alphabets 
for commercial and artistic lettering. Exercises are sug- 
gested for acquiring accuracy and speed. The plates of copy 
are well executed and the directions for following them 
clear and explicit. The present volume will be serviceable 
either as an instructor’s manual or for the man who wishes 
to improve his own writing. (Laird & Lee, Chicago. Cloth, 
$1.00; boards, 60 cents.) 


William E. Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., has an article in the April Educational Foun- 
dations entitled “‘Order of Development and Studies Suited 
to Each Stage.” The other articles in this number are: 
‘‘English Language Instruction,” by C. B. Gilbert, of the 
Western Reserve University; ‘‘Observational Work for 
Children,’ by Frank Carney, of Denison University, Ohio; 
“Correlation; Co-ordination; Concentration,’ by Supt. 
Joseph S. Taylor, of New York City. Under the head of 
‘Pedagogical Discussions”: ‘‘The First Two Years in 
School,’”’ by M. G. Clark; ‘‘The Autobiography of a Teacher, 
Part VII,” by C. Hanford Henderson; ‘‘Herbart on the Aim 
of Education,” by Ossian Lang. Test questions for teachers’ 
examinations, on English composition, current topics, geog- 
raphy, physics, civics, reading, methods in school manage- 
ment, physiology and hygiene, school law, mogy A and prin- 
ciples of education, grammar, and American history also 
appear. Educational Foundations is a monthly magazine of 








pedagogy, especially valuable to young teachers and others 
interested in the subject of education, as well as candidates 
for the position of teacher in town and country. The price 
is fifteen cents a copy, $1.25 a year. 

Company, publishers.) | 


(A. S. Barnes & 
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Catalogs Received. 


Somerville Mass.—School Report, 1906. 

“— & Company—Common School Catalog, illustrated, 

New York University Bulletin—Summer School. 

Dixon Crucible Company, Joseph—Crucibles Their Care 
and Use, by John A. Walker. 

Wilson Company, H. W.—Book Review Digest. 

Milton Mass.—Public Schools’ Annual Report, 1906. 

— Mass.—Public Schools’ Annual Report, 1906- 
1907. 
Spanish-American Book Cee. Catalog, 1907. 
— Del.—Public Schools’ Annual Report, 1905- 
1 

Bureau of University Travel, Boston, Mass.—Preliminary 
Announcement of Lectures and Courses of Instruction. 

Vineland, N. J.—Summer School for Teachers’ Announce- 
ment for 1907. 

Syracuse University—Summer School Bulletin. 

Shogit County, Washington—Circular giving information 
concerning county schools. 

Colorado Teachers’ Association—Report of committee of 
investigation on the conditions in Colorado as regards 
imbeciles and defective children. Report of committee on 
the length of the combined school and college course. 

Eastern Association of Physics Teachers — Catalog of 
Reference Books in Physics suitable for Secondary Schools. 


Summer Schools. 
(Continued from page 351.) 


June 17-August 19—Special Summer Term, Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio. Address A. E. Smith, D.D., Ph.D., 
president Ada, Ohio. 

June 17-August 12—Summer Session, York College, York, 
Neb. Address W. E. Schell, president, York, Neb. 

June 17-July 27—Summer Term University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Address F. P. Venable, presi- 
dent, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

June 18-August 4—Summer School, Lincoln Institute, 
Lincoln City, Mo. Address B. F. Allen, president Lincoln 
City, Mo. 

June 19-July 31—Summer School, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. Address Secretary, Charlottesville, Va. 

June 20-August 28—European Summer School. Address 
Bureau of University Travel, Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 

June 24-August 2—Summer Term, Western State Normal 
School Kalamazoo, Mich. Address D. B. Waldo principal. 

June 24-August 3—Summer School, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. Address Waitman Barbe. 

June 24-August 2—Summmer School, Denver Normal 
Preparatory School, Denver, Col. 

June 24-August 2—Summer Session, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Address J. R. Effinger. 

July 1-19—Summer School, New York University, New 
York City. Address J. E. Lough, Ph.D., Director of Sum- 
mer School, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 1-26—Summer Session, Interstate Normal, Norfolk, 
Va. Address R. A. Dobie, 25 William Street, Norfolk, Va. 

July 1-August 2—Summer School, University of Georgia, 
Athens Ga. Address David C. Barrow, chancellor. 

July 1-August 9—Summer Session, Oshkosh State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. Address B. Mack Dresden, 229 New 
York Avenue, Oshkosh, Wis. 

July 1-August 3—Summer School of Manual Training and 
Domestic Economy, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 
Ill. Address T. C. Burgess. 

July 1-August 9—Summer School at University Heights, 
New York University, New York City. Address Secretary. 

July 2-August 9—Summer Courses, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. Address Secretary of the Faculty, 20 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 3-27—Summer School, Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn. Address R. W. Stimson, president. 

July “" 14—Summer Session, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Address D. F. Hoy, registrar. 

July 5-August 16—Summer School, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. Address Director of Summer School, 135 
Elm Street. New Haven. 

July 5-August 16—Summer School, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Address C. W. Hargitt. 

July 7-August 17—Summer School, Chautauqua Institute, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

July 8-August 19—Summer School, Whitewater Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis. Address A. A. Upham. 

July 8-August 17—Summer School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. Address Dr. A. H. Quinn. 

May 14-August 6—Summer School, Valparaiso University, 
Valparaiso, Ind. Address H. B. Brown, president. 

July 15-August 24—Summer School, New Jersey Train- 
ing School for Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, Vineland, N. J. 
Address Secretary. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER 


March 15, 1907 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 
The Auditorium, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: I am looking for a superintendent for our schools here. 
Would prefer a man thirty-five or forty years old, who has had some 
experience as superintendent in a smaller town that has paid him about 
sixteen hundred per year. We can pay eighteen hundred to two thousand 
dollars per year, with probably an increase of salary from year to year. 
I do not wish at this time to consider any personal applications whatever, 
and the fact of the matter is that if a man made application for the 
position either personally or through his friends I would be tempted 
to disregard the application on that account. However, I would be 

lad if you would submit to me a list of those whom you know could 
e@ moved and who would be able to fill our requirements here, and 
allow me to investigate their merits quietly. The matter may not be 
decided for two or three months yet. I wish that you would treat this 
letter as strictly confidential and before divulging its contents to any 
superintendent. kindly advise me that you intend to do so. 
Yours truly. 


PRESIDENT OF BOARD. 


A SAMPLE LETTER 


The above is a sample of the many letters received con- 
stantly by Mr. Brewer. It shows how necessary it is for us 
to be thoroly acquainted beforehand with those whom 
we wish to nominate. It takes many days, even weeks, of 
study to know the candidates. For the scores of places for 
which we are asked to recommend teachers every day, we 
must recommend those with whose record we have become 
familiar or who have sent us testimonials and photographs, 
and full data enabling us to feel warranted in presenting 
their names and endorsing them. 


OUR ENDORSEMENT WANTED 


In the past educators have looked upon teachers’ agencies 
as little more than bureaus of information. But now-a-days 
boards and superintendents are learning to look to agencies 
for their personal endorsements, and this the agency can 
not give unless it has been furnished with the means of 
becoming thoroly familiar with the teachers’ career. The 
feeling of school boards is indicated in the following letter: 


Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Our Board has not yet selected a man for superintendent: 
= — has been fixed at a maximum of $3,600. We are on a still 
wn and will be glad to have you send us one or two names of men 
w = you can fully endorse and whom we can visit, but do not desire 
ym oo nay to call on us. We also wish one man for science and one 
or Latin in our high school. Do you know any one you can recommend? 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I am, 

Yours truly, 


PRESIDENT OF BoarD OF EDUCATION. 


Also another letter from an eastern state Normal school 
by inference indicates the same desire for our endorsement: 


March 15, 1907. 


Pam y be rags I —_ you owe = recommendation for our 
on. ave _— yi 
offered him the place. selected Mr » and have 
I will also wish a teacher of literature, salary $1,800, a man for geo- 
graphy, salary $2,200, and a secretary and librarian, salary $800. Please 
send me papers of strong candidates for these positions. 


Yours sincerely, 





PRINCIPAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: 


VISITING CHICAGO 


Superintendents frequently visit Chicago to meet can- 
didates or look over the papers of those who are registered 
at our office. In looking over these papers they invariably 
ask for the photographs, which shows the necessity for 
supplying this. 


CARELESSNESS AND INACCURACY RE- 
VEALED BY PAPERS 


Many teachers would use greater care in filling registration 
forms and copying testimonials and writing applications 
if they could witness the disgust which a superintendent 
evinces when shown a register form carelessly filled out. 

Yesterday a school superintendent in the far west wrote 
us as follows: 


_ Dear Mr. BRewer: Do you fancy that a man indicating so much 

ee me province 9 gt oh —— as the writer of the enclosed 

r ake a successful high school principal in so large and growin 

high school as ours? ” . ° . - 
Yours truly, 





SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
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When we turned to the letter enclosed, with great morti- 
fication we read as follows: 
New Haven, Conn., February 25, 1907. 


Dear Sir: I have just been informed by Mr. Orville Brewer, of Chicago. 
of your vacancy in the high school principalship and he has asked me 


to apply. 

I should like to know something about the school if I may before 
sending an application for the position as to the size of the H. S., number 
of tonabere employed and the line work that would be expected of the 
Prin., I mean that he should teach, also the length of the school year 


and the salary the board is willing to pay. 
I might say that I have had a number of years experience in high 
school work and am spending the year in Yale in special preparation. 


Yours truly, 


While the professor of English rather than Mr. Brewer 
should be held responsible for the letter, yet Mr. Brewer 
felt chagrined at having had any dealing with so careless 
a candidate. If teachers could only appreciate that what 
they place on paper is that by which they are measured 
in the eyes of those who read, they would learn to use care 
and so would be far more successful in working thru an 


agency. 
PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


Frequently superintendents and members of the boards 
visit Chicago to interview candidates. In these cases they 
write us beforehand to select and send for those whom we 
can endorse to meet them: 


March —, 1907, ————— Wash. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: If nothing happens, I shall be in Chicago a week from 
Monday and would like to see any local candidates you can get into 
the city. We want a man in manual training at $90 or $100 a month, 
but we want a man well qualified, and worth that much money. Would 
also like to see two or three good sixth grade teachers, and possibly a 
teacher of English for the high school. I shall let you know of the time 
of my arrival, if you will make a date with these people for about Monday 
or Tuesday of that week. 

Yours very truly, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Also another superintendent from the west writes as 
follows: 


ze March 7, 1907. 
Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 
Auditorium, Chicago. 


Dear Sir: I shall need for the fall term two principals of buildings, 
salaries $1,200 and $2,000. I desire a man who has been superintendent 
or ward principal of not less than ten years’ experience. 

I also wish a teacher of English at $1,150. If he can handle athletics 
this will be desirable. I also wish ten teachers for grade work, salaries 
from $550 to $900. About four — teachers, three for grades 
between the third and sixth, and three teachers of seventh and eighth 
grades. For .the grade positions I must have normal graduates who 
have had not less than three years’ experience. No candidates considered 
except those who have your — endorsement. Send me all papers 
at as early a date as possible. 


Yours truly, 











SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


The two letters above quoted, as well as all of the letters 
from superintendents and boards, which show that it is 
the personal endorsement of the agency which is required, 
are samples of those being received every day; and should 
be an indication of the reason why many teachers who 
register with agencies are not successful—which is purely 
this, that they do not conceive of the necessity of first of all 
furnishing sufficient documentary evidence to convince the 
agency that they are qualified for the positions which they 
seek. Second, they do not promptly, carefully, thoroly, 
conscientiously co-operate with the management in con- 
vincing boards and superintendents of their fitness for the 
vacant position. 

The Brewer Teachers’ Agency wants only those teachers 
who are well qualified and who believe that a good position 
is worthy a good effort—teachers who are thoroly in earnest 
and whe know their merits and are willing to second in a 


-hearty manner all the efforts of the agency. 


We can place a thousand such teachers this year. If 
you are such a one we can place you. You should write 
us at the earliest possible moment. Address The Brewer 
Teachers’ Agency Auditorium Tower, Chicago, }Ill. 


te 
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The Educational Outlook. 


With the simplest possible ceremonies 
Dr. Harry Pratt Judson was installed 
as president of the University of Chicago 
on March 19. Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, 
of the Board of Trustees, presided, and 
introduced Dr. Judson. The new presi- 
dent replied in a brief address. 


A night school has been organized at 
Laporte, Ind., where special attention 
will be given to manual training, domes- 


tic science, and architectural and mechan-, 


ical drawing. 


Worcester, Mass., is taking up seriously 
the consideration of an industrial school. 
A recommendation has been made by 
the committee on public buildings and 
education that the mayor appoint a com- 
missione to investigate such schools and 
present recommendations suggesting the 
plan best suited to the city’s needs. At 
the hearing before these committees, 
Mr. Saltus and Mr. Casey, representing 
the labor interests of the community, 
expressed themselves as heartily in favor 
of industrial schools and expressed the 
hope that the courses offered would be 
arranged so that children who are unable 
to complete the school course may take 
advantage of them. 





Supt. A. B. Poland, of Newark, N. J., 
has made arrangements for the medical 
inspectors to give lectures to the teachers 
of the different schools. The following 
subjects are to be discussed: ‘‘ Physical 
Nature and Defects of the Child,” ‘‘ First 
Signs of Communicable Disease,’’ ‘‘ Meas- 
ures to Promote Health,’ and ‘‘ Measures 
to Prevent Diseases.’’ Two lectures will 
be given in April, and two in May. The 
inspectors are also to be instructed that 
every pupil must be examined at least 
once a month. 


The class in metal working conducted 
by Paul Kreuzpointner in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad shops at Altoona, Pa., 
has been receiving lectures in practical 
forging. For this purpose the class, 
which numbers sixty, was divided into 
five sections and taken at different times 
to the industrial department of the city 
high school, which has proper equipment 
for illustrating the processes described. 
The high school boys taking the industrial 
course were also invited to be present. 


“The constitutional amendment _re- 
cently passed by the California Legis- 
lature will materially affect the influence 
of the State University in the schools. 
Among the new elements to be intro- 
duced in the Board are representatives 
of the rural schools, the city schools, and 
the polytechnic school. The purpose of 
the change is to offset what many have 
felt to be a disproportionate influence ex- 
ercised by the representatives of higher 
education. 

The Board of Education of Hoboken, 
N. J., has voted to make the term of 
Supt. A. J. Demarest permanent “‘ during 
the pleasure of the Board,’ with the 
further provision that he ‘‘shall not be 
dismissed except under charges.’”’ Mr. 
Demarest’s present term of three years 
would have expired this month. Similar 
action was taken in the case of W. A. 
Kerr, secretary of the Board. 


Miss Umi Tsuda, head of the training 
school for girl teachers in Tokio, Japan, 
is at present visiting this country. She 
first came to this country at the age of 
seven and was educated here. Later 
returning to Japan she became a teacher 
and after a second visit to America was 
made head of a newly established school 
for the advanced education of women. 


In Springfield, Mass., heads of depart- 
ments are taken by men and women on 
the same basis of merit. In Washington, 
D. C., all executive places are open to 
men and women on equal terms. In 
Milwaukee a third of the executive posi- 
tions in high schools are filled with 
women. Chicago reports that work as 
teachers, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents is open to women on the same con- 
ditions as to men in salaries or require- 
ments. Many other cities report satis- 
factory results with the same systems 
of equality. 

The Marquette Association of New 
Orleans is planning to erect a great 
Jesuit university upon the site of the 


‘Loyola College. 


The debaters of Princeton University 
have proved both that our Government 
should and should not be more central- 
ized. On March 22 Princeton sent a 
debating team to New Haven to meet 
Yale’s disputants, and on her home 
grounds met Harvard’s wranglers. Both 
Princeton teams won. 

At a mass meeting the citizens of 
Bloomington, Ind., upheld the action of 
the teachers in resigning in a body. An 
attempt will be made to have the teachers 
reinstated. 

A rather surprising fact in regard ‘to 
the proportion of students in institutions 
of higher education to the entire popu- 
lation is brought out by statistics. It 
is that Greece stands in second place, 
with one student to every 856 inhabi- 
tants. The United States occupies the 
first place, with an average that shows 
that of every 621 people, one is a student. 
The general average of Europe is one 
to 2,157. 





New Text-Books for the Grades 





Baker & Carpenter Language Readers 


Each Reader has some dominating interest in its 
Thus the first two books deal with simple 


subject-matter. 


In the 


~The Modern English Course 


A Complete Course for the Grades 





story and poetry, mostly of folk-tale and child-life. 

third book, the dominant element is the fairy and folk-tale; 

in the fourth, the animal-story and the tale of adventure; 
in the fifth, the great myths of the world; and in the sixth, 

a selection of stories, poems, and essays serving as an intro- 

duction to general literature. 

First Year Language Reader. xiv+ 138 pp., 12mo, 25 
cents net. By Frankuin T. Baker, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Teachers College; GrorGE 
R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position in Columbia University; and Miss KaTHERINE 
B. Owen, Instructor in the Charlton School, New 
York City. 

Second Year Language Reader. xiii+152 pp., 12mo, 
30 cents net. By Franxkuin T. Baker, GrorGE R. Car- 
PENTER, and Miss KaTHERINE B. OweEn. 

Third Year Language Reader. xvi+ 284 pp., 12mo, 40 
cents net. By Franxutn T. Baker, Grorce R. CarPEN- 
TER, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, 
Public School No. 131, Brooklyn. 

Fourth Year Language Reader. xiv +345 pp., 12mo, 
45 cents net. By Franxkuin T. Baker, Georce R. 
CARPENTER, and Miss Ipa E. Rossins, Instructor in 
Horace Mann School, New York City. 

Fifth Year Language Reader. xv +477 pp., 12mo, 55 
cents net. By FranKuin T. BAKer, GeorGe R. CaRPEN- 
TER, and Miss Mary F. Kircuwey, Instructor in Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 

Sixth Year Language Reader. xxiij+482 pp., 12mo, 
60 cents net. By Franxuin T. Baker, Greorce R. 
CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in 
Jersey City Training School. 





By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Buffalo, New York, and IDA C. BENDER, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, New 
York. 





BOOK ONE 12mo Cloth 
BOOKTWO 12mo Cloth xiv +396 pages 60 cents net 


ix +238 pages 35 cents net 





The books of this Series aim to give the pupil the ability 
to express his own thoughts and to understand the thoughts 
of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the 
English sentence; to teach him to be effective in the use of 
language, and to have an appreciation of its higher uses in 
Literature. 


The interest of pupils is at once aroused by references to 
home life, child activities, school associations, familiar 
scenes in nature, the family, community, love of country 
and flag. 


Folklore, fable, fairy tales, imaginary journeys, letters to 
children in other lands, are used to broaden the interest and 
stimulate the imagination. 


Every lesson and outline in the Modern English Course 
have been put to repeated tests. The result is workable 
books, teachable and simple in method, They secure 
definite results. 
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A Worthy Example. 

More than three hundred teachers 
attended the Northern Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association’s meeting at St. Cloud. 
The opening address was made by Pres. 
Guy E. Maxwell, of the Winona Normal 
School, who spoke on the place of gram- 
mar in the grades. Another address of 
special interest was that of Superintend- 
ent Heeter, of St. Paul. His subject 
was, ‘‘What May Be Safely Omitted in 
Arithmetic in the Graded Schools.” 

‘Arithmetic as taught in the public 
schools is not business men’s arithmetic,” 
said Mr. Heeter, ‘‘but purely a school 
arithmetic that apparently cannot be 
applied to business conditions. Many 
of the methods are traditional and obso- 
lete methods that the business world 
completely ignores. 

“We are trying to teach them what 
is beyond them, and our eight years’ 
course in graded schools, wherein the 
children stagger -blindly along, sends 
them to high school with the blind stag- 
gers, so so speak and we call it mental 
discipline. There is no place for a useless 
arithmetic for mental discipline. A use- 
ful arithmetic rightly taught will give its 
own, mental discipline.” 

What would the teachers of some of 
the Eastern States think of an attend- 
ance of three hundred? And yet at the 
same time the teachers of southern Minn- 
esota were meeting at Austin with an 
enrollment of five hundred. Eastern 
teachers please copy. 


Labor Unions Take an Interest. 


The labor organizations of Milwaukee 
are deeply interested in matters per- 
taining to the schools. They realize 
what proper schools will mean for the 
future of their children. They further 
appreciate the fact that the graded 
schools are, to the mass of the people, 
the most important part of the city’s 
educational system. W. A. Arnold, a 
leading labor man, and at present a 
school director, has sanely expressed 
these views: ‘‘We feel that we have 
vital interests in the administration of 
the city schools and ought to be repre- 
sented. At present the high schools, 
while not over-fostered, are cared for 
much better than the graded _ schools. 
Less than three per cent. of the city’s 
children go to the high school and these 
are almost wholly children from the 
wealthy homes. It is easy to see then, 
why the high school gets such good care 
with only wealthy men on the School 
Board.” 

Schoolmen will certainly concur with 
what Mr. Arnold says in regard to the 
size of classes: ‘‘I am in favor of making 
classes in the grades smaller and paying 
the teachers better. I should like to see 
no class larger than thirty and no teacher 
paid less than $1,000 a year. We do not 
expect to get these results immediately 
should our candidates be elected, but we 
do expect to give the movement an 
impetus.” 








Pensions Discussed. 


Chairman James J. Storrow and Com- 
mitteemen George E. Brock and David 
Ellis represented the Boston School 
Board at a conference with representa- 
tives of the Boston Teachers’ Club on the 
pension question. The plan proposed 
would divide teachers into classes, one 
of which would include those between 
eighteen and forty-two, and the other 
between forty-two and sixty-five. The 
former would receive half pay when 
retired and the latter one-third. Teachers 
would contribute from 2.4 to 10 per cent. 
of their salaries and the city would con- 
tribute five cents for every $1,000 of 
assessed valuation. No action will be 
taken by the Board until the matter has 
been fully discussed and the opinions of 
all the interested parties secured. 
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‘the ‘splendid original of this halftone. The lithograph is 14 x 25, in four 
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The World Makes Way io 
THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


In response to a wide demand from educators we have lithographed | 


colors, on fine thick board. 
_If you are at the head of a school—any kind of a school where 
bright boys and girls are being trained for business life— 


We Desire to Make You a 
Present of that Lithograph 


We regard this picture as an inspiration. In every big business house 
there is a place for the young man or woman who will be sent for to answer 
questions, to state facts, to suggest methods, to give practical opinions. 
That place cannot long be filled without promotion. 

This picture ought to hang in every school room of the land. It 
will quicken aspiration, fix the student’s mind on great aims, and fill his 
heart with high ambitions. The teachers work is half done when the 
student longs to know. 

This picture was first used as an advertisement of our New 
International Encyclopedia, which is so replete in all sorts of 
practical knowledge that every young man, with odd-hour 
study of it, can make himself master of the situation. 


We shall gladly send this fine lithograph, postpaid, as 


a present to every School Principal and President of & ae 08 
School Board, who will send us the attached coupon. 92 te SOS 
oye, of 
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Mail us the attached coupon, and we Po SNE 
will send you, free, our 25-cent Question 
Booklet, and valuable information re- Pr gt HPN 
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Encyclopedia. go Sy 
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LAKESIDE 


PENCIL 
SHARPENER 


Your pencil pointing troubles are 
ended when you have a Lakeside. 
It is clean, quick, efficient, and 
durable—outwearing the cheaper 
machines of light construction. 


A descriptive circular sent on application 


EBERHARD FABER ::; NEW YORK 
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Self-Educator Magazin 
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Begin your subscription now. 





Thousands of teachers appreciate the per- ¥ 
sonal and practical educative value of the \ 
Harmsworth Self-Educator Magazine in supple- 
meuting their academic or technical education. 
Every one of the thirty or more groups of courses 
for study affords a thorough foundation and pro- 
fessional equipment, from the elementary principles 
to the latest and most authoritative exposition of 
each subject. A vacation course in any chosen sub- 
ject will do more for the teacher or pupil than a 
whole year of plodding. Cost? One Cent a Day! 
Published twice a 
month. 15 cents a-copy. $3 a year (25 issues). 


HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUGATOR MAGAZINE, 224th Ave. 




























Check to Truancy. 

Miss Jane Addams, at a recent meeting 
of the management committee of the 
Chicago Board of Education advocated 
the establishment of ‘‘industrial rooms.’’ 
As the spring advances many boys 
develop into truants, and these rooms 
would aid in keeping them at work. 
The Parental School is filled to its ut- 
most capacity. Moreover, Miss Addams 
proved from statistics that the cost of 
keeping four boys at the Parental School 
would maintain one of these rooms, 
where manual training could be taught 
and pay for the services of a teacher. 





N Increase Agricultural Schools. 


The Minnesota Legislature’s committee 
on general legislation has decided to 
recommend an appropriation of $20,000 
for each of the agricultural schools in 
eight counties. The counties may add 
$10,000 and the State will pay two- 
thirds of the cost of maintenance. 


Premium on Self-Improvement. 

Niagara Falls has voted an increase of 
$50 to the grade teachers. The mini- 
mum has been raised from $300 to $350, 
and the maximum from $500 to $550. 
In addition to this, any of the grade 
teachers who have completed a course at 
a summer school approved by the super- 
intendent of schools will receive $50 
additional per year. 





What is Served for School 
Lunches. 


The following menu of the lunches 
served at the high school of Albany, 
N. Y., will be of interest to those who 
advocate the serving of lunches under 
the supervision of school authorities. 
Exclusive privileges were granted to a 
caterer who was to furnish the articles 
named by the Board of Education at 
prices fixed by them. 

Soups—Vegetable, bouillon, tomato, 
bean, oyster, with roll or crackers, five 
cents; buttered rolls, two cents; plain 
rolls, one cent; buns, one cent; rusks, 
two cents; plain bread and butter, two 
cents; brown bread and butter, two 
cents. 

Sandwiches—Turkey, chicken, tongue, 
lamb, roast beef, egg, fruit, lettuce, etc., 
three cents; beans five cents; hot 
frankfurter and hot roll, three cents. 

Drinks—Cocoa, milk, malted milk, 
lemonade, in warm weather two and 
three cents; fruit in season one, two, and 
three cents; ice cream once a week in 


| winter and twice a week in summer, five 


cents. 

Sweets—Gingerbread, plain cookies, 
peanut candy, one cent. 

The Western Division of the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Salem, July 1 to 3. Pres. Alphia L. 
Dimick, of Portland, and others in charge 
have planned a fine program. 


EE 
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Philadelphia Protests. 


The Teachers’ Association of Phila 
delphia has formally protested against 
any legislative tampering with the 
present school law. A committee of 
twenty-seven appointed by the Associa- 
tion after canvassing the teachers of the 
city has expressed their views in the 
ictenias resolutions: 

‘‘Reso.veD, That in view of the brief 
period during which the Act of April 22, 
1905, has been in operation, we are 
opposed to any change in the law until 
it ban had a fair chance to demonstrate 
its efficiency as a model system of school 
administration. 

“Second, That the present system of 
public instruction in Philadelphia shows 
immeasurable improvement over that 
which it superseded and that the public 
criticisms of the present system are in 
reality an arraignment of inherited evils 
—evils that have resulted from a gene- 
ration of inadequate resources and from 
the inevitable inefficiency of an irrespon- 
sible system. 

“Third, That the present deplorable 
condition of buildings and the inadequate 
equipment have been brought to light by 
the very efficiency of the present law. 
For the first time in the history of Phila- 
delphia the condition of the schools has 
been investigated as one problem, and 
for the first time the public has been 
brought squarely face to face with the 
results. ese conditions are a legacy 
of the past, and have been heretofore 
concealed by the complexity of the 
system. 

“Fourth, The brief experience of the 
new Board of Education has demon- 
strated that the money received from 
taxation is barely sufficient for purposes 
of maintenance, and that a loan of 
$5,000,000, as proposed in the recent 
report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
is absolutely necessary to place the 
educational plant in proper condition. 

“Fifth, That we deplore at this time all 
unnecessary legislative interference with 
the schools of Philadelphia, because such 
interference cannot fail to engender an 
unrest among the teachers which must 
seriously interfere with their professional 
duties and react in its last analysis upon 
the welfare of the children.” 


Gifts to Colleges. 


The General Education Board is not 
going to confine its gifts entirely to the 
smaller colleges. This is shown by two 
gifts made at the last meeting of the 
Board: $300,000 to Yale, toward a 
$2,000,000 fund, and $200,000 to Prince- 
ton, toward a similar fund. Other gifts 
announced at the same time are: Bow- 
doin College, $50,000; Colorado College 
$50,000; Millsaps College, $25,000. 








you with his fiction. 


12mo. 





HALF HOURS 


This is the most interesting, if not the most import- 
ant, book on theSouth that has appeared in many a day. 
It is more interesting than The Clansman, for it 
holds you with its facts as closely as Mr. Dixon holds 


It stirs your blood, but it does not stir up bad blood. 

Dr. Hall was born too late to inherit the bitterness 
of the war, and too early to grow up without the smell 
of Southern fire upon his garments. 

He feels deeply, and he says what he feels straight 
from the shoulder; but he is too much of a gentleman 


318 Pages. 


Just from the Press 





Illustrated. 


IN SOUTHERN 


By JOHN LESLIE HALL, Ph. D., Professor of English and of General 
History in the College of William and Mary 


to rub his fist under your nose, and as you read you 
are moved to honor him fcr his convictions rather 
than combat his conclusions. 

To the Southerner this book will come as a trumpet- 
blast on a clear, frosty morning. To the Northerner 
it will come as an interesting revelation of how a 
Southerner of to-day—not of 
morrow—a Southerner of the highest intellectual 
and social type, thinks and feels about the South, and 
about the Union, of which, as Dr. Hall reminds us, 
the South was the chief architect. 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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American Education 


is a monthly professional magazine 
for the progressive Teacher, Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent, presenting 
the latest ideas qn educational theory 
and practice in American schools. 





National in Scope 
Newsy, Practical, Reliable, Helpful 





SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Best to Be Found—Choice para- 
graphs from many sources for the 
busy teacher. 

What Educators Think—Brief 
editorial comment by prominent 
schoolmen on important phases of 
education. 

Pedagogical Digest—Abstracts 
and reviews of the more important 
educational articles appearing in the 
current magazines. 

Outline Questions of |Required 
English Texts. 
‘Subscription, $1.00 a year. 
Write for Sample Copy: 


New York Education Company 








ALBANY, N. Y. 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 
University Heights, New York City 
Thirteenth Year, July first to August ninth, 1907 


Ninety-seven courses are offered covering 
a wide field of pedagogical subjects and 
all departments of collegiate work. 

The work is planned for teachers 
desiring to secure collegiate degrees and 
for those wishing to obtain the highest 
professional training in some special 
department. 

For full information, address: 


JAMES E. LOUGH Director, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


YALE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Third Session, July 8 to Aug. 16, 1907 

Courses in BrioLoey, CHEMISTRY, Com- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, DrawIine, Epuca- 
tion (History, Theory, and Methods), 
EneuisuH (Literature and Rhetoric), 
Frencu, GEOLOGY, GERMAN, GREEK, 
History (American and European), 
Latin, MATHEMATICS, PHysicaL Epuca- 
TION, Puysics, PsycHoLoay, ScHoou 
ADMINISTRATION. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
students. Some are advanced courses, others 
are oom gern, 

About one hundred suites of rooms in the 
dormitories are available for students. 

For circulars containing fullinformation address 

YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1907 
Term July 8th to August 17th 


Courses will be She in Chemistry, English,French, 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Pedagogy, Philosophy,Physics, Psychology, 
and Spanish. 


Special Courses in 
Child Psychology 


For information, write for Circular D, to_A. H. 
QUINN, Director of the Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna, 











Good Returns. 


At the investigation of Philadelphia’s 
school affairs by a committee of the State 
Senate, President Edmunds, of the Board 
of Education, denied the charge of undue 
political influence in the management of 
the schools. 

“‘To my personal knowledge,’ said 
President Edmunds ‘“‘there is no depart- 
ment of the city or State government so 
free from political influences as the 
Department of Public Schools. No man 
has been advanced, nor discharged, nor 
hindered for ee political reasons. I 
regret to say that such was not the con- 
dition under the law prior to 1905. No 
influence for the appointment of an in- 
capable teacher is possible now, but it 
was more than suspected under the prior 
law, as the records of the Criminal 
Courts of Philadelphia will show.” 

Mr. Edmunds said also that the condi- 
tion in which Philadelphia found her 
schools should not be laid to the charge 
of a committee which has been in power 
for only one year. 

‘The conditions are deplorable and the 
labor to be performed enormous,” he said. 
‘Notwithstanding this fact, during the 
year 1906, the Department of Buildings 
so inadequately equipped, built seven 
new school-houses and made repairs 
amounting to about $400,000. Councils 
have refused to establish a department 
of repairs, but I believe that most of the 
insufficiency of money in years prior to 
1906 was the result of the best judgment 
of councils in the distribution of funds 
raised by taxation and under their 
control for the uses of the city, but that 
fact resulted in the deplorable conditions 
of the schools, as this committee has found 
them on their visit here and as they exist. 
It must not be forgotten that all this 
work, not only of building, but of the 
repairs, and all of the executive work, as 
well as the completion of the organization 
of the new Board under the new law, has 
been crowded into one year of actual 
service, an undertaking almost impossible 
for any class of men to complete, but 
which has had the most earnest attention, 
the most active support, and the most 
uninterested devotion of all who are con- 
nected with the Board of Education or 
any of its employes.” 





More Money for Pennsylvania. 


The Habgood bill now before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature provides that 
the biennial school appropriation shall 
be distributed as follows: One-fourth 
shall be distributed on the basis of the 
number of children between the ages of 
six and sixteen; one-fourth according 
to the number of teachers, and the re- 
mainder on a basis of the comparative 
rate of valuation and tax levy. The pur- 
pose of this last provision is to favor 
districts which assess property at its 
full value and levy the highest rate of tax. 

The appropriation will probably be 
raised from $11,000,000 to $13,000,000. 
If this is done, this will make the per 
capita rate $4.89. In 1895 the rate was 
$5.14 and sunk thru growth of the school 
population to $4.30 in 1905. 





Art of Making a Living. 


Oklahoma is providing in its school 
legislation that ample provision shall 
be made for the teaching of agriculture, 
horticulture, and similar industries. A 
Texas paper comments pertinently upon 
the wisdom of this foresight: 

‘The people of Oklahoma are preparing 
to do what every State should do—edu- 
cate her children in the noble art of mak- 
ing a living. Texas could profitably 
follow the example of this, the youngest 
of the States. Not alone Texas but all 
States in the Union which have not a 





similar system.” 








Teachers College 


Columbia University 
New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A.M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 35 
—- $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ure, 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April 1st. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Record: Bi-monthly, 8th year, 
$1.00 per year. 


Contributions to Education: 2nd year, 75c. to 
$2.50 a number. 


Educational Reprints: No.1, Report of Massa- 
chusetts Committee on Industrial Educa- 
tion, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 








The Psychological Clinic 


A Monthly Jeurnal for the Study 
and Treatment of Mental and Moral 
Backwardness in School Children. 


Edited by LIGHTNER WITMER, Ph. D. 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Pennsylvania 
Send to “ The Psychological Clinic,” Stati 
B, Philadelphia, Pa, for etree sectle oye ct tke 
first number published, March 15, 1607, containing 
an article on “What is Clinical Psychology? 
and information concerning courses in 
Educational and Child Psychology 
: . at the 
University of Pennsylvania Summer School 
uly 8—August 17, 1907 














The Summer 
Quarter, 1907 


First Term, June r5—July 25; 
Second Term, J uly 25— August 31 
enables students to begin regular ff 
work without waiting for the Au- 
tumn Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for teachers. 

eee ye of School, Law School, 
School of Education, Rush Med- 
ical College (affiliated); Gradu- 
ate Schools of Arts and Literature. 
Ogden (Graduate) School of 
Science; Senior and Junior Col- 
leges of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

Forinformation address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
H 


ICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2—August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass, 


WANTED 
A Book Salesman 


who knows the educational field thor- 
ougily and who is capable of earning 
(not merely drawing) a large salary. 
Exceptional chance with one of the 
leading American publishing houses 
for the right man. Address stating 
experience, qualifications, salary ex- 
pected. Address—Advertiser, Box 22, 
care of School Journal, 11 E. 24th St., N. Y. 
City. 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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In and About New York City. 


Commissioner Jonas has presented a 
resolution calling for the creation of an 
eligible list for high school principals. 
There is no provision in the charter for 
such a list, but Mr. Jonas believes that 
the test system should be applied here 
aselsewhere. Interest has been attracted 
to the subject on account of the pros- 
pective vacancy of the Brooklyn Boys’ 
High School. 





The Board of Superintendents of the 
New York schools is in favor of opening 
the gymnasiums from three to six o’clock 
in the afternoon of school days, and on 
Saturday morning. This cannot be car- 
ried out, however, until funds are made 
available for providing instructors and 
for protecting school property. 





District Supt. Charles W. Lyon has 
addressed a circular letter to the New 
York Governor, members of the Legis- 
lature, and the New York City Board of 
Education. Heurges that any additional 
funds that can be secured for school pur- 
poses shall be devoted to reduction of 
the size of classes rather than advancing 
teachers salaries. It will be remembered 
that one of the points in Superintendent 
Maxwell’s recent report, to which he 
called attention with most satisfaction, 
was an average reduction from forty-five 
to forty-three in a class. And this num- 
ber is still felt to be much too large for 
effective teaching. 

Principals of the Brooklyn schools are 


strongly in favor of co-education. Reso- 
lutions declaring that ‘‘segregation of 


sexes in separate schools is contrary to 
the best interests of the pupils both 
scholastically and morally” were recently 
adopted by the Brooklyn association. 


The Alumnae Association of Public 
Schools No. 25 and 63, Manhattan, are 
raising a fund for a country home for 
sick pupils. They recently gave a 
musical and dramatic entertainment to 
help on the work. 


As an expression of their appreciation 
the teachers of Public School No. 177 
recently gave a dinner to their principal, 
Miss Pauline Goelrich, Misses Lessler, 
Rinn, Greenberg, and Glasel were the 
speakers. 


The New York Board of Examiners 
will hold an examination for licenses as 
special or supervising teacher of drawing 
and constructive work on April 24 and 
25. The examination will be held at 
the Board building. 


It is interesting to note that Mr. D. J. 
George, of New York City, is establishing 
a commercial section of reference books 
in the Bryson Library, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. This is a very 
important step towards the advancement 
of commercial education, and he earnest- 
ly solicits the assistance of publisher, 
proprietor, or teacher and of all who may 
be interested in the uplifting of commer- 
cial education. Besides being a student 
of the above institution, Mr. George is 
an active commercial teacher of some 
twelve years’ experience. Any one wish- 





ing to contribute a few volumes on com- 
mercial subjects can do so by communi- 
cating with Mr. George, Bryson Library, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Board of Superintendents of New 
York City has authorized the kinder- 
garten directors to prepare exhibits for 
the International Kindergarten Union, 
which meets in the metropolis from 
April 27 to May 3. Mrs. Ada Wareon 
Hughes, of Toronto, Canada, is president 
of the Union. 





The Public Education Association, 
Teachers College, and the Ethical Cul- 
ture School have completed arrangements 
for addresses to be given on the evenings 
of April 4 and 5. The general subject 
will be ‘“‘The Function of the School in 
Developing Character.” 

April 4—Session at the Ethical Culture 
School, 33 Central Park West. Presiding 
officer, Supt. W. H. Maxwell. Address, 
““The New Ideals Before the Young Men 
of the Country,’ Pres. William J. Tucker, 
Dartmouth College; Address, ‘Training 
to Efficient Citizenship,’ Prof. Felix 
Adler, Society of Ethical Culture and 
Columbia University; music by students 
of the Ethical Culture School. 

April 5—Session at Horace Mann 
School, Broadway and 120th Street. 
Presiding officer, Dean James E. Russell. 
Address, ‘‘The Teacher’s Opportunity 
in the Nation To-day,” the Rev. Endi- 
cott Peabody, head master of Groton 
School; address, ‘‘The Education of the 
Urban Boy,” Pres. John Finley, College 
of the City of New York; music by 
Horace Mann Glee Club. 
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choose a ‘‘ System’ 


school year / 


W HEN you hire a Teacher or a Principal do 
you consider first the Salary to be paid, 
or his ability to do the work you require ? 


[N selecting articles or methods of taking care 

of the books, do you say ‘‘cheap’’ or do you 
whose articles have for 25 
years, proven their ability to Reduce the Cost 
of Replenishing New Books, and to keep the 
books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary during the 











In other words, do you use THE 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS and 
QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL? 


HAVE YOU REQUESTED SAMPLES ? 
We have something New called the Holden ‘T’? Binder 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HoLpDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 
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Benn Pitman 75 
Gregg Light-line) 64 








ISAAC PITMAN’S 


SHORTHAND 


Supremacy by Superiority 


At the International Shorthand 
Speed Contest, Baltimore, April 
14, 1906 the Supremacy of the 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand was 
was fully demonstrated by the 
winning of the Miner Champion- 
ship Gold Medal by an Isaac Pit- 
man writer. The accompanying 
diagram shows the net speeds 
reached in the different systems. 








Isaac Pitman’s 
Short Course in Shorthand 


Cloth. 192 pages. $1.25 





“We are getting excellent re- 
sults with ‘Isaac Pitman’s Short 
Course in Shorthand,’ and we ex- 
pect to save almost a term by the 
use of it. All of our shorthand 
teachers praise it highly.”— Edwin 
A. Bolger, Teacher of Isaac Pit- 
man’s Shorthand, Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send for ‘Shorthand as a Mental Training.” 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 


31 Union Square, New York 





*,*Thelsaac Pitman Shorthandis taught 
in the High Schools of New York, Brook- 
lyn, New Orleans, Montreal, Newark, 
Toronto, Jersey City, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, New Haven, and in hundreds of 
others. E 














Completed 11 months ago 
and used in 81 important 
cities. Mar. 25, ’07 











EW F ducational 


Music Course 


Special music for commence- 
ment means additional work 
and expense and the neglect 
of the regular class drill. All 
this extra effort is unneces- 
sary, for there is no better 
music for a formal concert 
than the material for everyday 
study presented in the New 
Educational Music Course 


Write to Ginn & Company, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, for in- 
formation about this course. 


Examine, Compare, Contrast it with others 














School Furniture 
and Supplies « 











E are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and stationary 

School Desks, Business College Desks, Teacher’s Desks, 

Recitation Room and Auditorium seating and School Sup- 

plies of every description. Our prices are as low as is con- 

sistent with good goods. Write for catalogues and prices before 
you order elsewhere, 





American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave, 70 Franklin St. 
New YorK CHICAGO Boston 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Bookkeeping 
Courses 


While we have outlines for all kinds of Bookkeeping 
courses, the one we recommend, the one we know 
will produce results is as follows: It begins with 


This does not introduce the 


MODERN:: h but takes the whol 
- vouchers but takes the whole 
ACCOUNTANT attention of the pupil to the 


accounting features. It is teachable, clear and satisfactory 
as a preliminary course of a half year. Follow this with 


This introduces and uses the 


WHOLESALE 
ACCOUNTING pupil can appreciate their use. 


This set is a faithful reproduction of a typical business of 
some magnitude and detail. Time for a high school about 
one-half year. Asa whole, the year’s work is well balanced, 
well graded, and a success from beginning to end. 


vouchers. Introduced now the 


If you are to offer a course of one-half year or of 
a full year, or if you are interested in commercial 
texts of any kind, write for further information. 


Powers & Lyons 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGEN'C Y 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
103s 8 fOr, Vere) 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








9 31 Union Sq., New York 
Eighteenth year, same anager. Sup* 
plies superior teachers for all kinds o! 
positions all year 'round. Quick, effici- 
ent service, rite or telegraph. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


on N os GS =. N Cc ~ influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells 7 “T is something, but if it is 
you about them HH A asked to recommend a teacher 


tad reommensyou RE COMMENDS 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ames C, J. Albert, Manager =— 


The School Bulletin Agency, 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Large clientage, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 per cent. 
of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5000 in secondary and public schools. Get in line now for 
September vacancies. Year Book free. 











B F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 





THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New York, 146 Fifth Avenue 
Washington, 150) Penn. Ave. 
Ohieago, 203 Michigan Ave. 


1S6 FtrTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston : Mass. 
Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 23x Douglas Bldg. 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


2)~KeepYourLisht- SaCgyyeyeyey 


and CERTIFICATES pl bf and 


ning b od Up. ae eC 


We want teachers of all subjects. Forty 
vacancies in January. Free Registra- 
tion. No Position—No Pay. Send for 
Form R. 


KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’ way, N.Y. 





and special 


A SPECI 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Send for eirculars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Shenandoah, I ;P . : 
Texas; Richmond, Kentucky; Du sage tad wag Sunes Sen, Sieleunatens Shamma. 
Positi fi 
osons “°F Competent Teachers 


Competent Teachers £2" positions from Kindergarten 
aus AGENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


to University, 
Seon nt te etn tS 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


FISH 
THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER, 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, 
Proprietors. 











Established 1880, Not aclippings agency. 95 per cent, of i 
are DIRECT CALLS and we werity the ent before sabhey aulice, 


1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency an 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other t i 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. : W.OPRATI. ceaeen 
.O. ’ . 


SCHERMERHORN | 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS 
NEEDED IN 








Oldest and best 
known in United States 
Established 1855 


353 Fifth Avenue 
Corner 34th Street 
Tel. 3688 Madison Square 








We cover the Southwest and have 
members located in 28 States at salaries 
$3.000 per year down, 


THE SOUTHERN 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
(Established 1991,) 


Richmond, Va. Raleigh, N.C. 


School Census Report. 


The tabulation of the school census 
of New York City has been completed. 
The returns are interesting and in many 
ways gratifying to those who have the 
welfare of the city at heart. Of chil- 
dren between the ages of five and eigh- 
teen there are 888,409. Of these 442,- 
472 are boys, and 445,936 girls. In 
addition there are 65,075 pupils between 
the ages of four and five years of age. 
The children born in foreign countries 
number 113,740. Of these Russia sends 
us 48,437 and Italy 26,174. The other 
countries are far behind the leaders, 
Germany coming next with 4,737. 

One of the most pleasing items of the 
report is that only 829 of the children 
over ten years of age are unable to read 
and write English, and all but 327 of 
these can read and write some other 
language. 

The following table shows the distri- 
bution of the children over four and 
under eighteen years of age in public 
schools and other schools and institutions: 





Attending— Male. Female. Total. 
Public kindergarten 6,855 7,092 13,947 
Public elem. school. 265,590 261,772 527,362 
Public high school 7,804 9,885 17,689 
Public evening sch. 3,732 2,770 6,502 
Parochial school.... 42,462 47,300 89,762 
Private school..... 11,009 12,610 23,619 

In private institut’ns 8,015 7,208 15223 

In publicinstitut’ns . 5,527 3,112 8,639 

350,994 351,749 702,743 
Male. Female. Total. 

Working illegally..... 7,363 2,436 9,799 

Working legally ..... 41,675 35,884 77,559 

UC SS eee 352 59 411 

Physically unable to at- 3 
PE seats ahebacee 1,548 1,502 3,050 

Kept at home illegal- 

ESE ESO er pee 3,090 3,321 6,411 
SU MMMUE 55 ss, 50)n\0'e = <' 112 105 217 
OO Sore 380 468 848 
SS eee gee 238 362 600 
NN os asc piece g 5:5 aise 50 34 84 
Mentally defective ... 137 87 224 


Associate Supt. E. B. Shallow, under 
whom the work has been carried on, 
speaks thus of the truants: 

“The number of those reported as 
truants is comparatively small. This may 
be accounted for by the fact that many pa- 
rents are unwilling to acknowledge to an 
officer that their children are truants. The 
records of truancy in our compulsory 
education bureau do not verify the police 
reports. The number reported by the 
police as truants in the greater city is 
411. Reports on 207 of these cases in- 
vestigated so far by the attendance of- 
ficers show the following result: 

SACOG WMO ooo once Gee ese ns ees a oS 7 
ECOTTOCEY PODOIGOE 66:5 oss hoc ev cus eee 


RUG eka Sera cos atic Sas Sees 


Lincoln Tablets. 


A handsome bronze tablet mounted 
upon marble bearing Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg address was unveiled on March 20, 
at School No. 7, Arlington, N. J. Mr. 
Alfred King, secretary of the American 
Flag Association, secured the tablet for 
the school thru the generosity of Mr. 
Philip Kearnay, of New York, a grandson 
of Gen. Philip Kearny. The address 
of presentation was delivered by Quarter- 
master General Charles Burrows, of the 
G. A. R. There were other patriotic 
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exercises and addresses by members of 
the school and visitors, and the Board 
of Education had a beautiful laurel 
wreath hung upon the tablet. 

The G. A. R. is conducting a campaign 
to have similar tablets placed in schools 
thruout the country. It is their hope and 
belief that this splendid expression of 
patriotism constantly before the pupils 
will do much to impress upon them the 
lesson taught by Lincoln’s life. 





Prizes for Pupils. 

A friend of the New York schools has 
offered six prizes for essays by students 
of the east side evening high schools. 
The subjects all bear reference to some 
phase of political science and philosophy. 

The essays are to be of not less than 
1,000 words or of more than 2,000 words, 
and are to be handed in about the middle 
of April. All essays will be signed by 
noms de plume. A committee of three 
teachers of the Men’s High School will 
examine the essays of the Girls’ High 
School and vice versa. 

In offering the prizes the donor ex- 
plained that ‘‘a friend of our public school 
system (who views same thru the spec- 
tacles of the Educational Alliance) inter- 
ested in spreading the study of political 
philosophy desires to offer prizes for 
work in that field.” 

To that end as a first experiment he 
has selected the evening high schools of 
the east side. 

The subjects for the first essay are: 
1. Respect for Authority, the Safeguard 
of the State. 2. Respect for Authority, 
the Safeguard of the American Common- 
wealth. 

The prizes will be six in number three 
to be awarded to the Girls’ Evening High 
School and three in the Evening High 
School for Men. The first prize in each 
school will be $25, the second $15, and 
the third $10. 

The details as to the announcements, 
the competion, and the award are left 
absolutely to the committee on evening 
high schools. 


N. Y. U. Summer School. 


The New York University Bulletin, 
recently published, outlines the courses 
to be given at this year’s Summer School. 
The courses are remarkably well chosen, 
and the list of men and women who are 
to conduct them contains names known 
all over the country as leaders in differ- 
ent educational lines. Ninety-seven 
courses have been planned. In addi- 
tion there will be a number of special 
lectures. One of the special lectures 
will be the Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Simply to mention the following 
names is to indicate the character of the 
instruction to be offered, J. E. Lough, 
Psychology; E. G. Sihler, Latin; Robert 
MacDougall, Psychology and Education; 
A. B. Lamb, Chemistry; Luther H. 
Gulick, Physical Training; Mrs. Annie 
L. Jessup, Domestic Art; J. P. Haney, 
Manual. rts; Andrew W. Edson, School 
Management and Organization; and 
many others equally well known. 

The Schwab estate, recently given to 
to the University, will be utilized for 
the work of the Summer School, the two 
large mansions having been furnished 
for use as dormitories. 

_ The school opens on July 1, and con- 
tinues its session till August 9. 








Antikamnia tablets have been tested 
and found superior to any of the many 
pain relievers now used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, sciatica, and rheumatism, 
also in headache and other pain due to 
irregularities of menstruation. Admin- 
istered in doses of two tablets, they 
secure the best results. A dozen tablets 
in your family medicine chest may be 
found useful, 








your schools by offering you 


Is Your English Work Satisfactory ? 


If not you should investigate the merits of the Webster-Cooley 
group of English texts. These books really teach English,— 
easily, effectively, and economically,—because they embody 
right principles, correct methods, and successful schoolroom 
practice; and because they provide a unified and definitely 
progressive text-book course extending through the inter- 
mediate, grammar and high school grades. They also pro- 
vide for a course suited to the special requirements of 


courses and two high § school 


Language, Grammar, and Composition 
for the grammar school in a two-book, three-book, 
four-book, or five-book course. 
Composition, Literature, and Rhetoric 
for the high school in a one-book or two-book course. 


a choice from several grade 
courses, as follows : 





Webster’s Elementary Composition 


The Webster-Cooley Text-Books in English 


Cooley’s Language Lessons from Literature, Book ! - - - 45 
Cooley’s Language Lessons from Literature, Book I! - - = .65 
Cooley’s Language Lessons from Literature, Book Il, Parti == - 45 
Cooley’s Language Lessons from Literature, Book II, Part 2 ~ = ,45 
Webster’s Elements of English Grammar ° - - - .50 
Webster’s Elements of English Grammar and Compositio: - = .55 
Webster-Cooley Two-book (Grade) Course, Book I - . - .45 
Webster-Cooley Two-book (Grade) Course, Book II - - = ,60 


Webster’s English: Composition and Literature * ° - = ,90 


- - * .65 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


New York 


Chicago 











Bausch & Lomb 


New Model BH Microscope 


Conwvenient 





secondary 





nosepiece, 


BH4 Microscope 
$29.50 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York, Boston, 





Durable 


Designed for use in colleges and 


Handle in the arm permits its being 
easily carried. 

New construction, fine adjustment, 
very responsive and not easily affected 
by continued use. 

All working parts thoroughly pro- 
tected from dust and dirt. 


Send for descriptive circular 


Washington, Chicago, 


Inexpensive 





schools. 


Circular 
dustproof. 


Frankfurt a/M, Germany 





San Francisco, 








SOUTH-WESTERN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Recommends teachers to schools in New Mexico and 
Arizona, A definite field fully covered by an agency 
which is in close touch with the schools of these 
territories. Teachers who wish to come to the Great 
Southwest should register at once with this agency. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 27 ityatiictctitastcicty? London, 


12mo. Cloth. 


Price $1.50 net. 


“Piquant gives of our forefathers, their a a food, clothes, manners, punishments, families, gardens» 


education and socia) development,”’—N, Y. Herald. 


A. S. Barnes G Company, 3 New York City 
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Blood Humors 


Commonly cause pimples, boils, hives, eczema 
or salt rheum, or some (other form of erup- 
tion; but sometimes they exist in the system, 
indicated by feelings of weakness, languor, 
loss of appetite, or general debility, without 
causing any breaking out. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla expels them, renovates, 
strengthens and tones the whole system. 
This is the testimony of thousands annually. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is peculiar to itself. Accept no substitute, 
but insist on having Hood’s and get it today. 
Liquid or tablets, 100 Doses One Dollar. 





b PATENTED DEC 29993. a 
Titsisiiitiilijiiiiiitillisiiiili | 





The Todd Adjustable HandLoom 


Send for descriptive circulars of looms and weaving 
materials and booklet “‘ How to Make Hammocks and 


Rugs.”’ 
TODD & TODD, 


Inventors and Manufacturers 
405 Fifth Ave.South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MAKE # 
WORCESTER Masse 





Manval Training 


Benches, Tools, 
Drawing Tables, etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard. Catalogue free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester, Mass- 


Summer Schools. 


| 

| 

| The Interstate Normal, which meets 
at Norfolk, Va., from July 1 to 26, will 
|have three departments: Kindergarten 
‘and grade work; high school work; 
|methods of teaching. State Supt. J. 
|D. Eggleston Jr., of Virginia, has charge 
of the selection of a faculty. The con- 
ductor is J. A. C. Chandler, of the James- | 
town Exposition and the local manager 
jis Supt. Richard A. Dobie, of Norfolk. 





At its summer school (June 24 to 
August 13) the West Virginia University 
will have in addition to members of its 
regular faculty, Arlo Bates, Albert | 
Bushnell Hart, Earl Barnes, Charles A. | 
MeMurry, Sarah E. Griswold, and others. | 
There will be courses for teachers and | 
courses in music and art in addition to | 
the regular college courses. | 


The summer school to be conducted by |} 


the New Jersey Training School for | 
Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys at Vine- | 
land, N. J., will be in session from July | 
15 to August 24. | 


ae | 


The third session of Yale’s Summer 
School opens on July 8. The courses are | 
designed both for teachers and for general | 
students. The subjects offered cover a | 
broad field, and the faculty chosen is 
exceptionally strong. Besides the general 
academic and scientific courses, and the 
courses in education—both historical and | 
practical—more than usual attention will 
be paid to work in physical education. A 
number of special instructors have been 
engaged for these courses. 





The Summer Schoo] of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which opens on July 9 and lasts 
until August 17, will offer to students 
145 courses from which to choose. These 
courses are parallel to those given during 
the regular academic year and will be 
counted toward the degrees of A.B., 

.S., A.M., and the various diplomas 
offered by the Teachers College. All 
courses are open to properly qualified 
students without entrance examinations. 
Inexpensive living is offered at the Res- 
idence Halls (Hartley for men, Whittier 
for women). 


At the University of Pennsylvania’s 
summer school, Prof. A. D. Yocum, who 
has succeeded Dr. Brumbaugh, in peda- 
gogy, will offer new courses in Special 
Method in Arithmetic, in which he will 
attempt to develop the most economical 
method of teaching the subject, and will 
also give a course in School Discipline 
as a Means to Moral Training. This 
last course is given in response to the 
demands of teachers who wish to know 
how to introduce some form of moral 
training in the school curriculum. So 
much has been said and written upon 
this subject lately that the course is an 
especially timely one. 





| ing Gymnasium 


Sores Big as a Penny. 


Covered Head and Neck—Hair all Came Out 
—Suffered Six Months—Used Cuti- 
cura Costing $1.50—Cured 
in Three Weeks. 


“After having the measles my whole 
head and neck were covered with scaly 
sores about as large as a penny. They 
were just as thick as they could be. My 
hair all came out. I let the trouble run 
along, taking the doctor’s blood rem- 
edies and rubbing on salve, but it did 
not seem to get any better. It stayed 
that way for about six months; then I 
got a set of the Cuticura Remedies, and 
in about a week I noticed a big differ- 
ence, and in three weeks it was well 
entirely and I have not had the trouble 
any more, and as this was seven years 
ago, I consider myself cured. I used one 
bottle of Cuticura Resolvent, one box 
of Cuticura Ointment, and two cakes of 
Cuticura Soap. Mrs. Henry Porter, 
Albion, Neb., Aug. 25, 1906.” 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 


the bandsof all persons that contemplate buy- 
L araphernalia. ; : 

Spaiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
paced gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place ys 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices wil] 

roveaninducement. Also, ramember we chal- 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of offioia) 
athletic goods. 





Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


> ~ Mass. 


Chicopee 








Nuttall’s Birds ef the U. S an@ 
Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 


904 pages. 

110 colored illustrations. 

272 black and white illustrations. 
THEIDEAL DESK-BOOK 


IRD 
00K Special introduction price to 
teachers, 82.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
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Here and There. 


The Board of Education of Montclair, 
N. J., wants $408,500 for the erection of 
new buildings. The _ al item is 
for the proposed Central Grammar 
School, $214,375. Of the remainder, 
$60,000 is for Upper Montclair, $10,000 
of which is for a new manual training 
building. ot 


Supt. R. C. Burnett, of East Grand 
Forks, N. D., has_been retained for 
another year by the Board of Education. 
A tribute to Mr. Burnett’s work is found 
in the unanimous vote of the Board. 


Dr. T. S. Land has resigned the presi- | 


dency of the Allentown (Pa.) College for 
Women to accept a call to the pastorate 
of the Reformed Church, Manchester, 
Md. The trustees have appointed Miss 
Mabel Book temporary dean until a new 
president is elected. 


Supt. James G. Riggs, of Orange, N. J., 
has been voted a salary increase of $500. 
There is general satisfaction with his 
work. His salary will now be $3,500. 


Prof. C. A. McCaskel has been elected 
to succeed President McNeill of the State 
Normal School at Superior, Wis. Mr. Mc- 
Neill goes to Memphis as superintendent. 








Charles W. Mulford, manager of the 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, an- 
nounces the removal of the offices of the 
agency to Billings Court, 353 Fifth 
Avenue. The new offices will be opened 
on May 1. The rapid growth of the 
agency has compelled the securing of 
more commodious quarters than_ their 
old offices at 3 East Fourteenth Street, 
which had been occupied for nineteen 
years. 


Recent Deaths. 


Edwin Bradbury Haskell died at his 
home in Auburndale, Mass., on March 
25. Mr. Haskell has long been one of 
the proprietors of the Boston . Herald, 
and was formerly editor-in-chief. A wife 
and four children survive him, among 
whom is W. E. Haskell, the present 
editor of the Herald. He has always 
taken a lively interest in educational 
progress. 





Dr. Pemberton Dudley died on March 
25 at his home in Philadelphia, in his 
seventieth year. Dr. Dudley had for 
many years been dean of the Hahnemann 
Medical College. Last December he 
was thrown from a trolley car and owing 
to his advanced age never recovered from 
the seemingly slight injuries received 
at that time. 


Prof. Don Q. Abbott died in Balti- 
more, Md., on March 25. His work at 
the University of Georgia had made him 
well known in the South. His death 
was the result of nervous prostration, 
from which he had suffered for a long 
time. 





William C. Simmons, associate head- 
master of the Syms School, New York, 
died on March 24 at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. Mr. Simmons was graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1868, and 
remained there for a year as proctor. 
Subsequently he was sub-master at the 
Boston Latin School, professor of Greek 
in Vermont University and Master in 
the Berkeley School of New York from 
1880 to 1899. He was born in Wareham, 
Mass., in 1841. 





Miss Margaret P. Mingey, who had 
been for a number of years connected 
with the New York schools, died on 
March 24 at St. Vincent’s Hospital. Miss 
Mingey was twenty-nine years old at the 
time of her death. - . v. 








Dustless Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressing 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


_STANDARD FLOOR 
DRESSING 


is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 
eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
culation of dust but it also preserves the flooring and reduces 
to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
floorsclean. It saves its own cost many times over. Three 
or four applications a year give best results. Patented 
Standard Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel and in cans of varying capacity by 
dealers generally. 

In order that you may personally judge of the merits of 
Standard Floor Dressing we will apply it without charge to 
the floor of one room. 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical au- 
thorities on “‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 


Standard 
Oil 
Company 
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Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, in7 books 


A book for each year. One of the most successful series ever 
published. Price 25 Cents Each, 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic in 3 books 
eontains those methods that have made the Graded Lessons so 
remarkably successful, but on a more topical plan. 


Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems 
contains examples in all subjects taught in Grammar Schools, in- 
cluding elementary work in the equation and algebraic fundamental 
processes. 
Those who are looking for the best should not fail to examine the 
Nichols’s Arithmetics. Samples mailed, Graded Lessons for 15 cents each. 
Progressive and Problems 25 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


Thompson, Brown & Company =: Boston 





BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


| THE BEST MADE 








THE MOST USED x 

















Officially adopted by 896 leading Cities and Towns in the United States and Canada. 

All kinds for all grades. 

Write us for valuable literature (sent free) concerning water colors and water color 
work. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 








HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good eee — Well Printed—Fine Paper — Half- 
Leather Bind 

$1.50 postpaid. Send for sample pages. 
Catalogue Free DAVID McKAY;, Publisher, 610S.Washington Sq., Phila. 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


ing—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced to E 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents each, 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


New Copyright Introductions—New Type —Good 
Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket. 
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NEA. ] 
e Take the Santa Fe, going 
to the N.E.A. convention 


in Los Angeles, July 8- 2, 
4907. 
Santa Fe 


Only line under one 
management. Chicago to 
California. 


4 


It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It’ sthepicturesqueway. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

Fred Harvey meals, the 
best in the West. 








You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 


Nlong the 

R.  —— —~ ad historic 

Gorge ool om I Samta Fe 
Round-trip tickets will Trail 


ce andé the 





at very low rates. Liberal 
stop-overs and return lim- 
its. Full details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


@S. F. Ry.. 377 Reval 
way. New York City. 


ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting nervous feet, and instant] 
takes the sting out of corns anc 
bunions. it’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 

age. Alien’s Foot= Rinse makestight. 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 30,000 
testimonials. TRY 1T TO-DAY. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
2c. Do not accept any substi- 
tate. Sent by mail for 25c.instamps. 


Fi FREE TEAL PACKAGE 


















Also Free sample of the 

FOOT=EASE Sanita: 0EN= 

D, anewinvention, addre 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, =e Hay N.Y. 
MOTHER GRAYWSSWEET 

POWDERS, the best medicine for 

Feverish, Sickly Children. 
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“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 








{ Mention this paper. ] 





The Kraus Seminary 


for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARI4 KRAUS BOELTE 
Hotel San Remo, Centreal Park Wes 
75th Street, New York City 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


The Study of Four Idylls of the King: © ollege en- 
trance requirements, topics, notes, references, sagges- 
tions, Studen's’ edition. Single copies, 20 cents. 

The Study of Ivanhoe. Third edition, wap, plans, 
etc. Single copies, 50 cents. 

A Guide to English Syntax. 
syntax in prose text. Single copi+s, WW cent 

a prion of Study-Guides for use in class, 25 cents 
a copy n 

For list of ‘saad Guides for advanced classes and 
clubs, addre 
H. A. Davidson——THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES—Cambridge, Mass. 





A practical study of | wit 
mts. 


aS | 
The Place of the Trade School. 


At the recent meeting of the Connect- 
icut Schoolmasters’ Club in Hartford, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
E. S. Willard, Stamford; vice-president, 
W. B. Kelley, Meriden; secretary and 
treasurer, T. B. Eaton, Naugatuck. The 
principal address of the day was given by 
Supt. J. E. G. Yalden, of the Baron de 
Hirsch Trade School, New York. 

Mr. Yalden showed the importance of 
schools of this kind to train boys to fill 
capably positions in the rank and file 
of the industrial trades. The regular 
manual training courses, Mr. Yalden 
demonstrated, were not ‘suited to this 
work, and in addition many boys could 
not afford the time required for such 
courses. 

Decision for Japanese. 

The final form of San Francisco’s com- 
“ecnenag is thus expressed in the reso- 
utions of its Board of Education: 

‘“‘Resotvep, That: Section 1—Chil- 
dren of ALL ALIEN RACES who speak the 
English language, in order to determine 
the proper grade to which they may be 
entitled to be enrolled, must first be 
examined as to their educational quali- 
fication by the principal of the school 
where the application for enrollment 
shall have been made. 

“‘Section 2—That no child of aren 
BIRTH over the ages of 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16 years shall be enrolled in any 
of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
3ixth, seventh, or eighth grades, respec- 
tively. 

“Section 3—If said ALIEN CHILDREN 
shall be found deficient in their ability 
to speak or deficient in the elements of 
the English language, or unable to attend 
the grades mentioned in Section 2, by 
reason of the restrictions mentioned 
therein, such children shall be enrolled 
in special schools or in special classes 
established exclusively for such children 
and as in the manner the Board of Edu- 
cation shall deem proper and most 
| expedient. = 


| The Teachers’ Association of New 
Haven, Ct., has appointed a committee 
of twenty-four to make an exhaustive 
report on the subject of salaries. The 
members of the committee have divided 








the work so that figures may be obtained | 


from every part of Connecticut, and also 
from every State in the Union. When 
these figures have been tabulated and 
the other information put in proper 
form, the teachers will present their 
suggestions to the Board of Education, 
backed up by the report. 





State Supt. R. L. Jones, of Tennessee, 
was tendered a dinner at Chattanooga 
on March 16. More than one hundred 
educators, legislators, and leading citizens 
were present to welcome him to his new 
office. There was a long list of speakers 
and at the close of the evening resolutions 
were presented by Superintendent Gil- 
breath, of Chattanooga, commending the 
wisdom of Governor Patterson’s selection 
and pledging to Mr. Jones the: good will 
and hearty support of those present. 





Rea and Health for Motker and Child. 


MRs. WInsLow’'s SOOTHING SyRvP ae \ 2 et 
for OVFR FIFTY zeae by MILL'ONS 0 _ 


wa TRETH! 

TRFECT SUCCESS. It SOO na co 
OHILD, SOFTENS . GUM, ALLAYS ALL age a 
GURES WIND D_COLIC, and 1s the best remedy 
DIARRHEA. Sold + nee in every part of a 
world. Besure to ask for “Mrs Winslow's Soothing 
1s Syrup. ” 
bottle. 














Andtakeno other kind. Twenty-five centsa | 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Thiid Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everythi needed in the Laboratory. 
Claas bacwina done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


JOY LINE 


OPERATING FOUR LINES BETWEEN 
New York and New England 


First-Class Passenger, Express and 
Freignt service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BOSTON 


(via Providence or Fall River.) 
FALL RIVER, Direct Steamer. 
PRUVIDENCE, Direct Steamer. 


EVERY WEEK DAY AT 5 P. M. 














BOSTU N—Outside Line. 
A TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SEA TRIP. 





EVERY TUESUAY, THURSDAY, SAT- 
URDAY, 6 P 
* BRIDGEPORT Direct. 
For Freight Only. 
EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 





From Piers 27 and 28. mi River, 
foot Catharine St., A 
First-class Service; Elegant nn aS Fine Cuisine 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York 
Telephove, 800 Orchard. 





ahs” for Asthma. 


ENE EI 
KIDDER’S _PASTILES. sors cu Drussists, 
es oor by mai: 25 cents. 


STOWELL & CO, Mfrs Charlestown, Mass. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


688 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHI/, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 











ie Laboratory Outfits 


Fv)! Catalogue furnished ox receivt of 10 cenr? 








WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


=" ESTERBROOK’S PENS<az=== 


Stant, Mopirrep Siant. Vert 


Ask Stationer 


CAL 


THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. works? Campin, 5.3." *O** 








